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THE SPANISH OCTOSYLLABLE 


“‘T'T has sometimes been said that the romance meter is the na- 
tional meter par excellence. Strictly speaking, that is not 
true, for it is not the oldest form of verse, but it is relatively true, 
in the sense that the romance has been for centuries one of the 
commonest measures, and that it is today the most popular.’” Thus 
Mérimée-Morley ' clearly state the position of the romance meter, 
or the octosyllable, in Spanish poetry. In the present study, I 
wish to enlarge upon the first part of this statement in an attempt 
to show that the regular Spanish octosyllable is not a native meter 
developed from the early epic verse, as might be expected, but that 
it is, rather, a lyric meter imported from the Galician-Portuguese 
cancioneiro poetry, which, in turn, apparently took it from the 
Provencal of the troubadours.? 
The borrowing from the Galician-Portuguese has been suggested, 


with little discussion, by Hanssen, who makes the suggestion as 
one of three possibilities : 


Las epopeyas del tipo del Poema del Cid fueron reemplazadas por los 
romances de caracter lirico-épico. Los primeros que conocemos son de la 
altima parte del siglo XV. . . . Creo que hay relaciones directas entre la 
antigua epopeya y los romances; pues estos iltimos se pueden considerar 
como tiradas épicas independientes. . . . 

En cuanto al ritmo, se efectué un cambio importante: los hemistiquios 
de siete silabas fueron reemplazados por hemistiquios de ocho silabas, que 
mas tarde se consideraron como versos. é/Cudl fué la causa de esta inno- 
vacién? Se puede contestar por tres conjeturas. . 

1) Los versos de ocho silabas vienen de la métrica portuguesa. Nétese 
que los emplean Juan Ruiz y Lépez de Ayala en poesias liricas y que se 


1 Ernest Mérimée and 8. Griswold Morley, A History of Spanish Literature, 
New York, 1930, p. 171. 


2 All verse lengths in this study are stated modo hispanico. 
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hallan con cardcter épico en el Poema de Alfonso Onceno.* Esta crénica 
rimada esté bajo la influencia de la poesia portuguesa, véase mi articulo 


sobre el hiato, y fué compuesta por un poeta contempordneo del rey 
(Alfonso XI, 1312-1350)... . 


Yo me inelino a aceptar la primera de estas conjeturas: llama mi 
atencién la analogia que se nota en la admisién de la sinalefa entre el 
Poema de Alfonso Onceno i los Versetes de antiguo rrymar del Cancionero 
de Baena. Otros ejemplos de la misma adulteracién del ritmo primitivo 


por introduccién del octonario los presenta el texto de las poesias de Juan 
Ruiz.* 


The earliest verse forms used in Spanish were those of the 
popular epics, or mester de joglaria, in which syllable count was 
not the basis of the length measure. These verses have been de- 
scribed as ‘‘irregular,’’ ‘‘ametric,’’ ‘‘rhythmic,’’ ete.’ The Poema 
del Cid furnishes the best known example of this type of verse.® 
Although the double octosyllable often predominated in these poems, 
lines of other lengths were freely intermingled with them. Early 
lyric verse and other narrative poems of the same time, such as 
Razin de amor,’ Elena y Maria,’ Libre dels tres Reys d’Orient,? 
La Vida de Santa Maria Egipciaqua,”® also achieved their rhythm 
without recourse to syllable count. The mester de clerecia, intro- 


duced into Spain during the early part of the thirteenth century, 


did count syllables in its fourteen-syllable Alexandrines, or cuaderna 
via." 


8 The Poema de Alfonso Onceno employs the short line, serventesio rime, 
but the lines are not of uniform length, in regard to the number of syllables. 

4 Federico Hanssen, ‘‘ Miscelinea de versificacién castellana,’’ Anales de 
la Universidad de Chile, 1897, XCII, 263. 

5 For other examples, see P. Henriquez Urejia, La versificacién irregular 
en la poesia castellana, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1933, ch. I. 

6 See in particular R. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, I, Madrid, 1908, 
for an account of previous theories; 8. Griswold Morley, ‘‘ Recent Theories 
about the Meter of the Cid,’’ Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, 1933, XLVIII, 965-980; P. Henriquez Urefia, op. cit. 
Additional bibliography on this and other matters of versification may be 
found in Dorothy Clotelle Clarke, Una bibliografia de versificacién espaiola, 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1937, and in notes of works cited. 

7 Ed. Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, Antologia de poetas de los siglos XIII 
al XV, Madrid, 1917. 

8 Ed. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Revista de Filologia Espafola, 1914, I. 

9 Ed. Janer, Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, LVII. 

10 Edicién conforme al eédice del Escorial, Barcelona, 1907 [Ed. Foulché- 
Delbose}. 

110n the cuaderna via see: John D. Fitz-Gerald, Versification of the 
Cuaderna Via as found in Bercea’s Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, New 
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Until the end of the fourteenth century, these two verse forms 
flourished side by side, the irregular meter, in which the octosyl- 
labie hemistich often predominated, being used for popular pieces, 
and the syllable-count lines of the cuaderna via, made up of two 
heptasyllabie hemistichs, being used in the learned poetry. At the 
end of the fourteenth century and the beginning of the fifteenth, 
these two forms began to be superseded by the regular octosyllable, 
a syllable-count verse, for poetry of the more popular, or rather 
the lighter, vein, and the verso de arte mayor, based on rhythmic 
beat or accent rather than on syllable-count, for poems of a more 
pretentious sort.’* Both the octosyllable and the verso de arte 
mayor, the only verse forms in general use from the end of the 
fourteenth century until the introduction of the Italian meters in 
the sixteenth,’* were apparently taken from the Galician-Portu- 
guese lyries.‘* Even though the irregular verse of early popular 
poetry had at times definitely tended to favor the octosyllable, 
there was evidently some struggle between the irregular verse and 
the regular octosyllable, especially in the ballads, for as late as the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the Marqués de Santillana speaks 
slightingly of the poets ‘‘que sin ningiin orden, regla, ni cuento, 
facen estos cantares y romances... .’’?® And even at the end of 


the century, Juan del Encina complains, in explaining the differ- 
ence between poeta and trobador: 


York, 1905; Federico Hanssen, ‘‘Sobre el metro del Poema de Fernén 
Gonzdlez,’’ Anales de la Universidad de Chile, 1904, CXV, 63-89 (comments 
on C. Carroll Marden’s ed. Poema de F. G., Baltimore, 1904); P. Henriquez 
Ureiia, op. cit., pp. 16 ff.; Harrison Heikes Arnold, ‘‘Irregular hemistichs in 
the Milagros of Gonzalo de Berceo,’’ Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., 1935, L, 335-351. 

12 See H. R. Lang, ‘‘ Notes on the metre of the Poem of the Cid,’’ The 
Romanic Review, VIII, 403 ff. 

18 Other forms, except the arte mayor hemistich, used both as a quebrado 
and as an independent verse, and the quebrado of the octosyllable, were rare. 
The cuaderna via and the mester de joglaria were rapidly dying out. 

14 For the arte mayor see H. R. Lang, op. cit., V, 322 ff.; D. C. Clarke, 
‘*The copla de arte mayor,’’ Hispanic Review, 1940, VIII, 202-212, which 
contains bibliographical notes. 

15 Proemio e carta al Condestable de Portugal, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Antologia de poetas liricos, ete., V, 18-29. It has sometimes been remarked 
that the Marqués de Santillana, judging from the disparaging statement here 
quoted, held the romances, or ballads, in contempt; however, it seems that he 
merely objected to the irregular meter (‘‘sin ningin orden, regla, ni cuento’’) 
used and not to the ballad itself as we know it. See Lang, op. cit., V, 317 ff., 
and S. Griswold Morley, ‘‘Romanges e Cantares,’’ Bulletin Hispanique, 1936, 
XXXVIII, 366-369. 
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O a cudntos vemos en nuestra Espafia estar en reputacién de troba- 
dores, que no se les da mas por echar una silaba y dos demasiadas que de 
menos ni se curan que sea buen consonante que malo, y pues se ponen a hazer 
en metro, deben mirar y saber que metro no quiere dezir otra cosa sino 
mesura, de manera que lo que no lleva cierta mensura y medida, no debemos 


decir que va en metro ni el que lo hace debe gozar de nombre de poeta ni 
trobador.'* 


The regular octosyllable began filtering into Castilian poetry 
during the fourteenth century,’ suddenly bloomed and was perma- 
nently rooted there in the fifteenth, when the courtly lyric set the 
style for Spanish verse. In the Libro de Buen Amor, Juan Ruiz 
employs the regular octosyllable, for example, in stanzas 1673- 
1677,** if synalepha can be used in place of hiatus in several lines: 


Santa virgen escogida 
de djos madre muy amada, 
enlos cielos ensaleada, 
del mundo salud E vida. 

Del mundo salud E vida, 
de muerte destruymjento, 


16 Arte de poesia castellana, ch. III, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, 
V. See also Lang, op. cit. 

17 Pedro Henriquez Ureiia, op. cit., pp. 28-29, states: ‘‘ Precisamente 
Alfonso X el Sabio y su biznieto el rey a quien canta aquel poema aparecen 
como eslabones de la transicién entre la poesia de Galicia y Portugal y la 
eancién trovadoresea de Castilla. La composicién atribuida a Alfonso el 
Sabio (;1220?-1284) que comienza: 

Senhora, por amor de Dios, 
aved algin duelo de mi... 
y la de Alfonso XI (1311-1350): 
En un tiempo cogi flores 
del muy nobre paraiso .. . 
escritas ambas en castellano contaminado de gallego, son las producciones mas 
antiguas de carfcter trovadoresco existentes en nuestro idioma. Sus octosilabos 
tienden a mantenerse dentro de la medida, gracias al influjo de la versificacién 
silabica del Occidente hispanico.’’ 

S. Griswold Morley, review of R. Menéndez Pidal, ‘‘Roncesvalles,’’ The 
Romanic Review, 1918, IX, 349-350: ‘‘Menéndez Pidal finds, as previously, 
that the basis of hemistichs in the gestas changed gradually from 7 to 8, not 
suddenly, nor in obedience to foreign or lyric influences, but in response to 
‘hondas tendencias ritmicas del idioma’ (p. 131). A really fixed syllable- 
count did not invade epic poetry till 1450 (1%); the romances viejos, as is 
well known, exhibit much irregularity in length of line....’’ Cf. Bull. Hisp., 
1936, XXXVIII, 367-368, where Mr. Morley furnishes proof of this last 
statement. 

18 Ed. J. Dueamin, Toulouse, 1901, pp. 321-322. 
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de gragia llena conplyda, 
de coytados saluamjento, 
de aqueste dolor que siento 
en presion syn meres¢er, 
tu me defia estorcer 
conel tu deffendjmjento. 
Conel tu deffendjmjento, 
non catando mj maldad 
nyn el mj merescemjento, 
mas la tu propia bondad: 
que conffieso en verdat 
que so pecador errado; 
de ty sea ayudado 
por la tu virginjdad. 
Por la tu virginjdad 
que non ha conparacion, 
njn oviste egualtad 
en obra e entencion 
conplida de bendicion, 
pero non so meresciente 
venga ati, Sefiora, en mjente 
de conplir mj peticion. 
De conplir mj peticion, 
como aotros ya conpliste, 
de tan fuerte tentacion 
en que so coytado triste, 
pues poder as E. oviste, 
tu me guarda en tu mano, 
bien acorres muy de llano 
al que quieres E quisiste. 

























































































He mingles this octosyllable with lines of other lengths in some 
poems, and employs the double octosyllable frequently.*® In the 
Cancionero de Baena (ca. 1445) ®° and other similar collections that 
followed, we find that the octosyllable has definitely taken its place 












19 See H. H. Arnold, ‘‘The octosyllabic cuaderna via of Juan Ruiz,’’ 
Hispanic Review, 1940, VIII, 125-138, and review of Felix Lecoy’s Recherches 
sur le Libro de Buen Amor ete., ibid., pp. 166-170; Federico Hanssen, ‘‘ Los 
metros de los cantares de Juan Ruiz,’’ Anales de la Univ. de Chile, 1902, CX, 
161-220, and ‘‘ Miscelanea de versificacién castellana,’’ 1897, XCVII, 264 ff.; 
P. Henriquez Urefia, op. cit., p. 21; Julio Puyol y Alonso, El Arcipreste de 
Hita. Estudio critico, Madrid, 1906, pp. 218 ff. 

20 Ed. P. J. Pidal, Madrid, 1851. See also introduction, especially pp. 
xxii ff. on metrical problems. 
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in Spanish poetry. Of significance in the dating of the entrance 
of the octosyllable into Spanish poetry is the following statement 
by Mérimée-Morley in regard to the romances: ‘‘. . . the great 
majority, even of the viejos, were composed artificially and de- 
liberately, from the 15th century on... .’’** 

It was the courtly lyrie of the cancioneros, then, that estab- 
lished the octosyllable in Spanish poetry. That this poetry was 
definitely influenced by the Galician-Portuguese of the preceding 
centuries is clear, especially in consideration of the fact that the 
poets of Castile had used, almost exclusively, the language of their 
neighbors to the west for their lyric compositions.?? The Marqués 
de Santillana states in his Proemio: ‘‘. . . non ha mucho tiempo 
cualesquier decidores y trobadores destas partes, agora fuesen 
eastellanos, andaluces o de la Extremadura, todas sus obras com- 
ponian en lengua gallega o portuguesa.’’** It is natural to expect 
these poets to continue to use the meters to which they were already 
accustomed.** The octosyllable, which was one of the few strictly 
syllable-measured verse forms of the Galician-Portuguese cancion- 
eiro poetry, seemed to appeal to the Castilian court poets’ desire 
for refinement in the light vein—the verso de arte mayor replaced 
the cuaderna via for things more serious—and at the same time 


was fairly close to the form of the popular Spanish verse (irregu- 
lar epic meter) already current. Furthermore, the regular octo- 
syllable held a prominent place in Galician-Portuguese. Alfonso 
X used it frequently in his Cantigas,* as in the following example: 


21 Mérimée-Morley, op. cit., p. 172; see also quotation from Hanssen, 
above; n. 17, above; and Henriquez Ureiia, op. cit., p. 15: ‘‘Aun los mas 
viejos, entre los romances viejos conocidos, son cuando mucho de fines del 
siglo XIV.’’ 

22 Consult Mérimée-Morley, op. cit., pp. 52 ff. 

23 From Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit. 

24Too much emphasis should not be given to the general influence of the 
Galician-Portuguese on the Castilian court lyric. Not even a large percentage 
of the meters, or, in fact, of subject matter, was bodily transferred from the 
one to the other. Although several fundamental elements were borrowed, 
most of the Galician-Portuguese versification was left untouched (in syllable- 
count verse, for example, the regular nine-syllable and eleven-syllable verse, 
both frequently used). An idea of the influence of the cancioneiros and of 
Provengal poetry on fifteenth century Spanish metrics may be gathered from 
H. R. Lang, ‘‘Las formas estréficas y términos métricos del Cancionero de 
Baena,’’ in Estudios eruditos ‘‘in memoriam’’ de Adolfo Bonilla y San 
Martin, I, Madrid, 1927, 485-523. 

25 Alfonso el Sabio, Cantigas de Santa Marta, ed. Real Academia Espafila, 
2 vols., Madrid, 1889. See poems II, III, IV, VIII, XIII, XIV, XXVIIII, 
XXXI, XXXIII, XXXV, XLII, XLIII, ete. See n. 17, above. 
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E d’aquest’ un gran miragre 
fez pouc’ 4 en Catalonna 
a Virgen Santa Maria 
que con Ieso-Cristo ponna 
que no dia do jéyzo 
possamos ir sen uergonna 
ant’él, et que non uadmos 
i yran os soberuiosos (XLVIII). 


Many compositions in regular octosyllables are to be found in 
the Cancioneiro da Vaticana,” as, for instance, in: 


Pero eu dizer quyzesse, 
creo que non saberia 
dizer, nen er poderia, 
per poder que eu ovesse, 
a coyta que o coytado 
sofre que é namorado, 
nen er sey quen m’o creysse, 
Senon aquel a quen desse 
a mor coita todavia 
qual a mi da noyt’ e dia: 
este cuydo que tevesse 
que dig’eu muyt’ aguysado, 
ca outr’omem non é nado 
que esto creer podesse (120). 


The Galician-Portuguese poets evidently borrowed the octo- 
syllable from the Provencal troubadours, whom they often con- 
sciously imitated.2*7 The octosyllable was fairly common in 


Provencal poetry and was as carefully written as any other verse 
form : *8 


26 Ed. Theophilo Braga, Lisboa, 1878. Examples: Numbers 96, 102, 120, 
131 (with pie quebrado), ete. 

27 King Dinis says, for instance, ‘‘Quer’eu en maneyra de proengal / fazer 
agora um cantar d’amor’’ (Canc. Vat., no. 123) and ‘‘Proengaes soen muy 
ben trobar .. .’’ (no. 127). Consult: F. Hanssen, ‘‘ Ueber die portugiesischen 
Minnesinger,’’ Verhandlungen des Deutschen Wissenschaftlichen Vereins zu 
Santiago de Chile, IV, Valparaiso, 1899, 96-104. 

28 See, for example, Carl Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie, Leipzig, 
1930, nos. 12, 14, 23, 30, 33, 37, 38, 50, 54, 55 (with pie quebrado), ete. Mila 
y Fontanals calls attention to the Provencal octosyllable in his De la poesta 
heroico-popular castellana (Obras, VII, Barcelona, 1896), p. 408, n. 1: ‘*El 
octosilabo es muy propio, pero no exclusivo patrimonio de la lengua castellana. 
Los provenzales, por ejemplo, lo emplearon alguna vez con no menos desem- 
barazo que nuestros trovadores del s. XV y poetas del XVII... .’’ 
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Lanquan fuelhon li boscatge 

e par la flors en la prada, 

m’es belhs dous chanz per l’ombratge, 

que fan desus la ramada 

Vauzelet per la verdura; 

e pus lo temps si melhura, 

elh s’an lur joya conquiza. 
(Marcabru) ** 


In regard to the Spanish ballad meter (octosyllables having 
assonance in the even lines, the odd lines remaining unrimed), I 
should say that what to me seems plausible is that the meter- 
conscious Spanish poets of the fifteenth century, while preserving, 
happily, the assonance of the old epics, simply substituted a regu- 
lar syllable-count line, the octosyllable, for the irregular line, or 
rather hemistich, of the mester de joglaria, which to them now 
sounded rude and disorderly—‘‘sin ningiin orden, regla, ni cuento’’ 
—and which was close enough to the new form to be easily 
changed to or coalesced with it, thus making it conform to the new 
mode. They merely polished up the poetry of their native tongue 
and gave it a more lyric touch to make it conform with that of the 
new style.*° Menéndez Pidal’s discussion of the relation between 


29 Op. cit., selection no. 14. 

80 Wolf and Hofmann (Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., vol. VIII, p. xxix) 
say: ‘*. . . los ejemplos m4s antiguos de la forma secundaria de los romances 
se hallan ya en las cantigas en lengua gallega del rey D. Alfonso el Sabio. 

. .”’ I find no romances in Alfonso’s Cantigas, cited above. Poem no. 
CCCVIII has even lines riming (consonance) in -ar and the poem is divided 
into strophes; no. CCCCI has the same form except that the rime changes 
with each strophe; odd lines in both poems remain unrimed. These poems 
could quite possibly have been written originally in sixteen-syllable lines 
divided into eight-syllable hemistichs, the verses being done in monorime. 

J. Sarothandy (‘‘Origine francaise du vers des romances espagnoles,’’ 
Mélanges de Philologie offerts a Ferdinand Brunot, Paris, 1904, 311-322) 
believes the ballad verse to be derived from the French epic line and attempts 
to aecount for the irregularity of the Spanish epic line by use of the ‘‘lost 
syllable’’ (syllabe perdue), an explanation occasionally used to account for 
this irregularity. He quotes Mil4 y Fontanals, De la poesia heroico-popular, 
in explaining the process by which the octosyllable became regular in Spanish: 
‘*Cherchant A expliquer comment 1’ancien vers irrégulier des Poémes épiques 
s’était regularisé dans les Romances tardivement recueillies au XVI* et au 
XVII* siécles, il écrit: ‘El antiguo metro irregular habia tendido a regulari- 
zarse y se incliné naturalmente a una norma de que hallaba ejemplos en la 
poesia lirica (p. 401).’ Et plus loin: ‘A la influencia artistica debe afiadirse 
la que puede llamarse editorial, es decir los arreglos y las modificaciones que 
se hacian en los Romances cuando se trataba de darlos a la imprenta (p. 
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the Cid verse and the ballad meter is well worth quoting :** 


Siendo el segundo hemistiquio mds importante por llevar la asonancia, 
esa tendencia al segundo hemistiquio mds largo, en una versificacién que 
tiene por base 7+-7 silabas, parece que nos encamina al verso del ro- 
mance, de 8-+-8. Lo mismo sucede si prescindimos de la cesura; hemos 
visto que, si bien el Cantar tiene por nicleo los versos de 14 silabas, se 


observa en él mds tendencia a aumentar las silabas hasta 20 que a dis- 
minuirlas hasta 10. 


Pero a pesar de estas tendencias, lo cierto es que hay todavia un 
abismo entre el metro del Cantar de Mio Cid y el de los romances. Aparte 


404).’’’ See also Hanssen’s discussion of confusion of Alexandrine and 
octosyllable (‘‘Miscelinea de versificacién castellana,’’ pp. 256 ff.). Milé y 
Fontanals, op. cit., p. 401, n. 2: ‘*En la copia de El Rodrigo, en Lebrija, en 
Montesinos y en libros de miasica vemos conservado el uso de los versos largos: 
la divisién en dos octosilabos fué obra de los trovadores a imitacién de sus 
versos liricos . . .’’ and p. 408, n. 3: ‘‘Creemos que la versificacién lirica 
influyé6 en que el romance constase de versos 0 hemistiquios octosilabos; pero 
no puede afirmarse que en el origen fuese octosil4bica. ...’’ P. Henriquez 
Urefia, op. cit., p. 15: ‘‘El romance lo conocemos cuando se acerca al término 
de su evolucién hacia el molde sil4bico, y la cesura se est4 convirtiendo en 
pausa, disolviéndose el verso largo en dos cortos, que tienden a regularizarse 
bajo la influencia del octosilabo lirico.’’ See R. Menéndez Pidal, ‘‘ Ronces- 
valles, un nuevo cantar de gesta espafiol del siglo XIII,’’ Revista de Filologia 
Espaiiola, 1917, IV, ch. III, ‘‘La Métrica,’’ pp. 123-138, and review, cited 
above, by 8S. G. Morley. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, I, Madrid, 
1908, p. 102, n. 1: ‘‘Restori, Osservazioni (Propugnatore, XX, I, p. 144 y 
145, y 157 al medio) expone atinadas ideas sobre la influencia francesa: si las 
Chansons hubiesen sido imitadas deliberadamente, abundaria m4s el verso de 
5+ 7 y seria m4s regular; el verso francés y su cadencia eran bien conocidos 
en Espafia sin duda, y el oido de poetas y publico tendia a aquella medida sin 
sospecharlo: ‘‘imitazione incosciente: @ la sola formola che parmi possa 
spiegare, da una parte, le grandi conformita di verso e di serie tra Francia e 
Spagna, dall’altra tutte le liberta e le irregolarita che i giullari spagnoli si 
permettevano.’’ Saroihandy, al querer apoyar su Origine frangaise du vers 
des Romances espagnoles, no atiende a la dificultad de por qué, partiendo de 
una imitacién francesa de 5+ 7 silabas o de 7 + 7, se llega a preferir el tipo 
8 + 8; reduce la imitacién a las dos cifras 5 + 7 y 7 + 7, a las cuales se aplica 
luego la téenica indigena de la silaba perdida.’’ N. 2: ‘‘La influencia de los 
metros y melodias liricas que Milé (p. 401 y 404) supone determiné en los 
romances el octosilabismo regular, no satisface del todo, pues no es dable la 
influencia lirica en el Rodrigo y los Infantes.—Tampoco puede creerse que el 
octosilabismo llegé a ser la forma més facil y natural de la lengua cuando 
ésta perdié las contracciones que la caracterizaban en los siglos XII y XIII, 
por lo cual muchos versos alejandrinos antiguos resultaban octosilabos segan 
la nueva prosodia ... ; porque al mismo tiempo, el hiato de la antigua 
métrica fué sustituido por la sinalefa, y esto reducia la medida de mayor 
niimero de versos.’’ 
31 Cantar de Mio Cid, I, 101-103. 
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de la desigualdad métrica del Cantar, su verso fundamental es de 7 +-7 
silabas, ora con una silaba de menos (naturalmente, en el primer hemisti- 
quio: 6 +- 7), ora con una de mas (naturalmente, en el segundo hemistiquio: 
7+8). Una simple tendencia regularizadora hubiera dado por resultado 
un verso tinico de 7 + 7. 

Falta, pues, explicar por qué en El Rodrigo y el Cantar de los Infantes 
de Lara el octosilabismo es ya predominante y viene a ser regular en los 
romances. Quiz& siempre fué la base de la poesia popular, y sdlo en 
una época dada, que es la del Mio Cid, por influencia de los dos metros 
épicos franceses, de 5-+-7 y 7-++7, vino a imponerse la base heptasi- 
lébiea, abandonada luego que aflojé esa influencia francesa. 

Otra difieultad nace de considerar el canto de los romances, del cual 
tenemos testimonios de los siglos XV y XVI en el Cancionero manuscrito 
publieado por Barbieri y en las obras musicales de Luis Narvéez, Enrique 
Valderrabano, ete.; de creer que este canto del romance es heredero del 
de las antiguas Gestas, tendriamos que suponer que el juglar, al cantarlas, 
encajaba los irregulares versos en una melodia y ritmo dados, haciendo 
para ello las necesarias alteraciones en la duracién o valor relativo de 
las notas; esa melodia seria en el Cantar del Cid fundamentalmente de 
14 notas y no de 16 como es la del romance. Pero nada sabemos de 
eémo los juglares exponian al ptblico las Gestas; y a pesar del nombre 
de Cantares, ain cabria otra suposicién tratandose de unos versos tan 
extremadamente irregulares como los del Mio Cid: que no se cantasen 
propiamente, sino que se acompaiiasen de un simple tonillo de recitado, 
el cual llevaria una modulacién més saliente para el acento de la cesura 
y para las silabas finales de cada verso. 

Lo cierto es que los romances, por el asonante y la paragoge, como 
veremos, son iguales al Cantar, mientras por su metro reposan en base 
distinta. Fuera de esto, los romances deseubren todavia restos de la 
irregularidad métrica primitiva; en los romances juglarescos se encuentran 
bastantes hemistiquios de 9, 7, 10 y 12 silabas, y si la recitacién cantada 
va reduciendo estas irregularidades del juglar, todavia en las versiones 
tradicionales, recogidas a ecomienzos del siglo XVI, se hallan hemistiquios 
de 9, 7 o ain mas y menos silabas, irregularidades que se repiten en la 
recitacién tradicional de nuestros dias, en més o menos grado, segin el 
oido del recitador. 


With the octosyllable, the Castilian poets apparently took and 
developed the use of synalepha in syllable-count verse from the 
Galician-Portuguese, where, by the time of the Cancioneiro da 
Vaticana, it was being frequently used.** At least, hiatus was the 


82 Synalepha was probably used in non-syllable count verse, and possibly 
in the Alexandrine, in Old Spanish and could therefore have been developed, 
at least in part, through native verse. On the question of synalepha and 
hiatus before the fifteenth century see: Federico Hanssen, ‘‘Sobre el hiato 
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general rule in the cwaderna via, the only syllable-count verse used 
in Spanish before the introduction of the regular octosyllable. In 
the Galician octosyllables of Alfonso X, hiatus was the general rule 
in verse measure. Later, in the Cancioneiro da Vaticana, synalepha 
was frequently used, although hiatus had not been dropped. In 
Juan Ruiz’s poem in octosyllables, above-mentioned, hiatus is more 
frequent than synalepha. In the Spanish cancionero verses, syna- 
lepha is the rule, and hiatus, though found, is the exception. The 
general trend in syllable-count verse was away from hiatus, toward 
synalepha, usage in favor of the latter being fixed by the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

The Galician-Portuguese, then, borrowing the form from the 
Provencal, furnished Spanish verse with the octosyllable. And 
the fifteenth century Spanish poets were responsible for acclima- 
tizing, developing, and polishing it, and presenting it in final form 
to Spanish poetry, where it has acquired the position of ‘‘the 
national meter par excellence’’ during the five centuries that have 
followed its introduction into Spain. 


DorotuHy CLOTELLE CLARKE 
El Cerrito, California 


en la antigua versificacién castellana,’’ Anales de la Univ. de Chile, 1896, 
XCIV, 911-941; ‘‘ Miscel4nea de versificacién castellana,’’ 1897, XCVII, 230- 
232; ‘‘Sobre el metro del Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez,’’ 1904, CXV, 63-89; 
**La elisién y la sinalefa en el Libro de Alejandro,’’ Revista de Filologia 
Espajiola, 1916, III, 345-356; John D. Fitz-Gerald, op. cit., p. xiii and ch. II, 
pp. 40-47; H. R. Lang, op. cit.; R. Menéndez Pidal, Roncesvalles, ete.; 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, ‘‘Synalepha in Old Spanish poetry: a reply to Mr. 
Lang,’’ The Romanic Review, 1917, VIII, 88-97; 8. Griswold Morley, review 
of R. Menéndez Pidal, Roncesvalles, ibid., IX, 349-350; H. H. Arnold, 
‘*Synalepha in Old Spanish Poetry: Berceo,’’ Hispanic Review, 1936, IV, 
141-158, and articles cited above; P. Henriquez Ureiia, op. cit., pp. 17, 21. 





ARABIC PHRASES IN EL CONDE LUCANOR 


N Don Juan Manuel’s El libro de los enxiemplos del Conde Lucanor 

et de Patronio' there are three Arabic phrases which as far as I 
know have not as yet been given sufficiently close attention. 

Knust himself did not seem to attach much importance to the 
various manuscript readings, since he says: ‘‘Da es von keinem 
Interesse ist, die verschiedenen Lesarten zu kennen, ist oben die 
richtige arabische mit Hiilfe des Herrn Oberbibliothekars Prof. Dr. 
Krehl hergestellt worden.” ? This point of view is not satisfactory, 
because the various readings of phrases unfamiliar to the scribe 
frequently afford interesting glimpses into his mentality. An exam- 
ple of this is offered by the elegia drabe of Valencia.* Good modern 
examples of disfigurations resulting from an attempt at reproducing 
an unknown orthography from dictation can be found in Joseph 
Sadlo’s Influences phonétiques francaises sur le langage polonais en 
France,‘ according to which two verses: 


na boisku cepem bije 

wyciagnawszy dluge szyje ° 
were reproduced by Polish school children in French orthography 
thus: 

na bohiku tsépén billé 

véthon novché dugom chéié. 


If the correct text were not attached to the transcription, only na, 
billé, dugom, chéié, could be safely restituted, while the rest would 
remain a hopeless conundrum. 

Fortunately, Don Juan Manuel (1282-1348) left us in each case 
a meaning of the Arabic phrase quoted in romance, and thus gave 
us a possibility to correct the fanciful spellings of the scribes. I will 
refer to the various editions by the following abbreviations: 


1 Text und Anmerkungen aus dem Nachlasse von Hermann Knust herausge- 
geben von Adolf Birch-Hirschfeld, Leipzig, 1900. 

2 P. 140, note 13. 

3 Cf. my article in Hispanic Review, 1940, VIII, 9-17. 

‘ Strasbourg thesis, Paris, 1935, p. 32. 

5 “‘He is beating the threshing-floor with a flail, stretching out his long neck.”’ 
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Knust—Knust’s edition. 


—M. Adolphe de Puibusque, Le Comte Lucanor, Paris, 1854. 
B —El Libro de Patronio 6 El Conde Lucanor, Barcelona, 1853. 
Pu  —El Libro de Patronio 6 El Conde Lucanor, conforme al texto 
del cédice del Conde de Pufionrostro, 2a. ed. reformada, Vigo, 
1902. 
—El Conde Lucanor; prélogo y notas de F. J. Sanchez Cantén, 
Madrid, 1920. 
—Eduardo Julia, El Conde Lucanor (Serie escogida de Autores 
Espafioles), Madrid, 1933, reproducing ms. 6376 of the 
Biblioteca Nacional. 


—Le Comte Lucanor, translated into French by Le Comte Léon 
Ostorog, Paris, 1925. 


I 


ExEmMPLo xxx. De lo que contescio al rrey Abenabet de Sevilla 
con Rramayquia, su muger. 

This is a well-known story, related by Al-Maqqari and by 
Dozy,® concerning the famous poet-ruler of Seville, Al-Mu‘tamid 
Ala-llahi ibn ‘Abbad (1040-1095), son of the cruel Al-Mu‘tadid 
billahi (d. 1069), and grandson of the qidi Abi’1-Qasim ibn ‘Abbad, 


founder of the ‘Abbadid dynasty. Al-Mu‘tamid, in order to save 
Muslim Spain from the constant danger of aggression by Alfonso VI 
of Castile, after the latter had conquered Toledo on May 25, 1085, 
agreed to invite the Almoravid ruler Yisuf ibn Tasifin to cross the 
Straits with a huge army of Berbers which defeated the Castilian 
king at Zallika (Sagrajas), near Badajoz, on Friday, October 23rd, 
1086. Four years later Yisuf decided to dispossess the petty rulers 
of Andalusia of their dominions; Al-Mu‘tamid, sent to prison in 
Agmiat in Morocco, died there in exile and poverty. Ar-Rumaykiya, 
a muleteer’s daughter, first attracted the king’s attention when he 
was walking with his wazir and friend Ibn ‘Ammar along the 
Guadalquivir, near a place where women were washing clothes. 
As the wind rippled the surface of the river, Al-Mu‘tamid im- 
provised a half-verse (metre ramal): 


Sana‘a ’r-ri/ hu mi nal-mi/ ’i zarad: 


* Knust refers in his notes to Gayangos’ translation of Al-Maqqari, The 
Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, and to Dozy’s Geschichte der Mauren in Spanien, 
II, Buch 4, cap. 9, 313 (translation of Histoire des musulmans d’Espagne, Leide, 
1861, IV, 142-143), but does not mention Dozy’s Scriptorum Arabum Loci de 
Abbadidis nunc primum editi, Lugduni Batavorum, 1852, IT, 69, 152-153, 225-226. 
Cf. also Encyclopedia of Islam, I, pp. 7, 777-778, 779-781. 
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and said to Ibn ‘Ammar to add the second half-verse at once. But 
as his friend hesitated, one of the women improvised: 


Eyyu dir‘in/ li-qitalin/ law gamad! ? 


Al-Mu'‘tamid, struck by her quick wit and great beauty, decided 
to marry her. It is said that he adopted the name Al-Mu‘tamid 
because his wife’s name was I‘timad, the daughter of Ar-Rumayk. 
One of her extravagant wishes, when living in the palace in Seville, 
was to have an opportunity to walk in the mud barefooted as she 
used to do before being a queen. Al-Mu‘tamid had the patio 
covered with an artificial mud of sugar and musk, and thus Ar- 
Rumaykiya could satisfy her caprice.6 This is the day referred to 
in the Arabic phrase which Knust restituted thus: “V4 la nahar 
el-tin, [que | quiere dezir: et non el dia del lodo.” 

Gayangos read: ahua le nahr at-tin; P: Aben-Abit, Ben-Avit, 
Haben-Abit, ehu alenabac aten; B: the same; Pu: Abenauente, 
Benauente, .v.a lenachar.aten; SC: Abenabet, va la mahar el-tin; J 
follows the advice of his friends and says on p. xvii: “‘ Por consejo de 
especialistas como los profesores Sres. Asin y Palacios, y Longds, a 
quienes quedo altamente reconocido por su constante amabilidad 
para conmigo, transcribo las frases drabes segtin la opinién de 
Gayangos. Para que sirva a quienes necesiten lo que figura en el 
manuscrito, consignamos dichas frases, segiin aconsejaba dofia 
Maria Goyri de Menéndez Pidal: v.a. le mahar aten.”—O seems to 
have had some knowledge of Arabic, because he does not reproduce 
Knust entirely, but writes: va la nehar ettin, and translates: ‘‘ Ni le 
jour du limon.”’ 

The modern transcription of the phrase would be: wa la nahdr 
at-tin? interrogatively: ‘“‘ Not even on the day of the mud?,” as an 
answer to Ar-Rumaykiya’s complaint that her husband never had 
shown her any kindness. Dozy translates correctly: ‘‘Pas méme 


™ The two half-verses are pleasingly translated by Magdalena Fuentes in her 
translation of Dozy’s Histoire, IV, 124-125: 

‘*La brisa convierte el rio 
en una cota de malla: 
Mejor cota no se halla 
como la congele el frio.” 

8 Cf. the above translation, IV, 127-128: “hizo traer una enorme cantidad 
de azticar, canela, jengibre y perfumes de todas clases, y después de cubrir todo el 
suelo del patio con tan preciosos ingredientes, los hizo regar con agua de rosas y 
amasar al brazo tan bien, que formaron una especie de barro.”” English transla- 
tion in Spanish Islam, pp. 666-667. 
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le jour du limon?’’; in the Spanish translation: ‘‘ {Ni tampoco el 
dia del barro?”’; not as in P: ‘‘Quoi! pas méme le jour du limon!” 

In Abbadidis, II, 153, the phrase appears with a slight variation 
wa la yaum at-tin. Dozy, in a lengthy note, calls attention to El 
Conde Lucanor and the corrupt spelling ehu alenahac aten, on which 
he remarks: “‘Verba Arabica, a librariis corrupta, ab auctore sic 
scripta fuisse puto: ehuale iawm aten.’”’ The conjecture is correct, 
except for iaum, which should read nahar. 


II 


ExempLo xu. De lo que contescio a un rrey de Cordova quel’ 
dizian Alhaquem. . 

The name appears variously disfigured, cf. p. 177, n. 18: Alha- 
quime, Alhaquir, Abenalbaqui, Asuque; p. 178, n. 15: Aliastm. 

Knust restitutes: “‘Vda hede ziat Alhaquim, que quiere dezir: este 
es el annadimiento del rrey Alhaquem.” Gayangos read: A hede 
ziat Alhaquim; P: Vahedezut Alhaquim; B: Va he dezut Alhaquime; 
Pu: .v.a he.de. ziet.Azim (Aliazim, Alizim); SC: reproduces Knust; 
J: V.a he de zeat alhaquem; O reproduces Knust. 

The word ziydd would not fit the meaning here. Dozy, Supplé- 
ment, I, 618, has: ziyddat in the meaning of ‘‘something more,” but 
also, according to Pedro de Alcala, “‘ portada de yglesia, portal para 
passear.”” The pun is obvious. Cf. also Lerchundi, Rudimentos, 
p. 137, hadi. 

The modern transcription of the phrase would be: “‘wa hddi 
ziyaddat Al-Hakam: this is the addition of Al-Hakam.” The story 
most likely refers (as P correctly surmises, p. 401) to Al-Hakam II 
al-Mustansir.(d. 976), son of ‘Abd-ur-Rahman an-NaAsir li dini-llahi, 
and a great patron of learning. The Arabic original has thus far 
not come to light. 


Ill 


EXxemMpPLo xivir. De lo que contescio a un moro con una su her- 
mana que dava a entender que era muy medrosa. 

P. 214: “Et tanto avia esta manera que, quando bevia del agua 
en unas tarrazuelas [con | que la suelen bever los moros, que suena 
el agua quando beven, quando aquella mora oyo aquel sueno que 
fazia el agua en aquella tarracguela dava a entender que tan grant 
miedo avia daquel sueno que se queria amortecer.”’ P. 213, n. 2: 
“‘acaescio a un moro con su hermana que se espantava y amortescia 
del gorgear e de la gorgorita e non del muerto que yasia en la fuesa.”’ 
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One night the two go to rob a corpse and this is what happens: 
‘“‘E quando la hermana vio que si non quebrantasen el pescuego del 
muerto, que avrian de rronper los pannos e que perderian mucho 
de lo que valian, fue tomar con las manos muy sin duelo et sin piedat 
la cabega del muerto et descojuntolo todo et saco los pannos que 
tenia vestidos et tomaron quanto y estava et fueronse con ello” 
(p. 215). 

Next day after this adventure the sister again shows great signs 
of fright at the gurgling sound of a water jar. ‘“‘E quando el 
hermano aquello vio et se acordo quanto sin miedo et sin duelo 
descojuntara la cabeca del muerto dixol’ en algaravia: Aha yd 
uchti, tafza min bakki, vala tafza min fatr onki. Et esto quiere dezir: 
Aha hermana, despantades vos del sueno de la tarrazuela que faze 
boc boe * et non vos espantades del desconjuntamiento del pescuego. 
Et este proverbio es agora muy rretraydo entre los moros.”’ In his 
note on p. 408 Knust calls attention to a somewhat exaggerated 
statement by Gayangos, Bibl. de Aut. Esp., LI, p. xxi: “esta 
conocidamente tomado de un libro ardbigo 6 cuando ménos don 
Juan lo oyé de boca de algun moro granadino.”’ Thus far I could 
not find an Arabic counterpart of the story, nor could I locate a 
proverb closely resembling the Arabic phrase. My late friend, Dr. 
Hans Stumme, was a great scholar in the Tunisian and Maltese 
idioms, but in his restitution he adhered too much to the Classical 
Arabic. 

Gayangos read: A haya ohti, tasza min botu, botu, va liz tasza min 
fotuh encu; P: A ha ya hati, tassa niboa valo tassa ni fortuheni; B: the 
same; Pu: Aha.ya.oth.sit.nin fazachesia; '° faze bod, bod; in n. 1 quotes 
Knust (i.e. Dr. Stumme), and Gayangos; J: Aha ya ohti tasza mnj 
bocu bocu valisz tasza mjn fotu hencu; SC: reproduces Knust; O: 
likewise. 

In G. W. Freytag, Arabum Proverbia, III, 387: ‘‘ida fazi‘a 
*L-fu’ddu dahaba’r-rugadu, Quum animus metuit, somnus abit.” 
Tbid., U1, 584: “la yafza‘u ’l-bazi min siyahi ’l-kurki, Non timet falco 
clamorem gruis.”’ 

Mohammed Ben Cheneb, Proverbes arabes de l’ Algérie et du 
Maghreb, Paris, 1905-7 (3 vols.), II, 131: “‘ Al-faz‘a tutayyir al-wag‘a, 
La peur fait (envoler) disparaitre, passer la douleur.” He cites 
similar proverbs from Knust L. Tallqvist, Arabische Sprichwérter 
und Spiele, Helsingfors, 1897, p. 78, and Carlo Landberg, Proverbes 

® Knust, p. 215, n. 17: Der arab. Text fehlt MZ. Hier nach Dr. Stumme. n. 18; 


bod bod P; bac bac EZ; butu butu AGg.—The E reading is the most correct one. 
1 This may be a corruption of faza‘ Jutta, “‘temor del cadaver.” 
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et dictons de la province de Syrie, Leide, 1883, p. 205; on p. 104 there 
is an instance of faz‘dn, craignant. In all the other numerous 
collections of Arabic proverbs (cf. bibliographies in Tallqvist, J. R. 
Jewett, Arabic Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, New Haven, 1891; 
Enno Littmann, Arabic Proverbs (collected by Mrs. A. P. Singer ], 
Cairo, 1913), no mention of a proverb similar to the one in El Conde 
Lucanor could be found. 

Concerning the bac bac, etc., cf. Lane I, 223: ‘‘ baqbaqa ’l-kizu: 
The mug made a [guggling or gurgling] sound with the water [on 
being dipped into it or on one’s pouring out from it.| baqbagqat il- 
qidru: The cooking-pot boiled [so as to make a sound of bubbling |.— 
Bieberstein-Kasimirski: Produire le glouglou (se dit d’une bouteille, 
quand |’eau s’en écoule, ou quand on |’enfonce dans |’eau pour |’en 
remplir).—Kitab muhit al-muhit: sawwata bi-bagbaq; al-bagbagatu 
masdaru bagbaga wa hikdyatu sawt il-kizi wa nahwihi fi ’l-ma’i, aw 
bagbag.”’ 

As regards the other words, cf. Dr. Hans Stumme, Grammatik 
des Tunisischen Arabisch nebst Glossar, Leipzig, 1896, under fdzaz: 
“Schreck, Beingstigung, S. 42. Gehért vielleicht mehr zur kl. 
Wurzel faga’a als zu Wurzel faga‘a, hat sein ‘ain aber vielleicht von 
kl. Wurzel faza‘a.” 

Seybold, Glossarium Latino-Arabicum, Berolini, 1900, XL.c. 
Hispano-Arabic, p. 49: gutta bild rijh cadaber; p. 142: disrupit 
yaftuq; p. 448: rumpo aftug; p. 516: trepido paueo pauido timeo 
yagza‘; p. 521: turbor afza‘. Less probable are p. 140: disiungit 
yufarrig; dispargo ufarrig; disrumpo [rumpo, p. 448] ukharrigq; p. 
464: separo, segrego afrag. 

My restitution in modern transcription would be: “Aha yd 
ukhti, tafza* min bagbaqu wa la (or les) tafza‘ min fatq (possibly fatr, 
farq) ‘unqu: Oh, sister, you are scared of its bagbag (the gurgling 
sound of a water jar), but you are not scared of tearing off its (i.e., 
the corpse’s) neck.” 


A. R. NYKL 
Harvard University 





NOTES ON THE HISTORICAL PROBLEM OF CASTILIAN 
MYSTICISM 


In the Hispanic Review for April, 1938 (VI, 93-103) appeared an 
article by Professor Otis H. Green entitled “The Historical Problem of 
Castilian Mysticism,” which began by combating a view of the truth of 
which I have long been completely convinced, and went on, in the course 
of a stimulating and ably reasoned argument with most of which I am 
in entire agreement, to quote me about twenty times. In normal cireum- 
stances, I should have felt bound to acknowledge this attention by taking 
up the subject and contributing anything that I could to the discussion. 
But the heavy and protracted labour of seeing a large book through the 
Press has been followed by the disorganization consequent upon the out- 
break of the European War, and it is only now that I find myself with 
the necessary leisure. 

Professor Green’s article first denies that mysticism is inborn in the 
people of Spain, next remarks that the period during which mystical works 
were written in Spain was limited to a century and a half, and finally 
diseusses the various reasons which have been advanced in explanation of 
this fact, adding comments and a fresh suggestion of his own. It will 
be most convenient to deal with these points in the same order. 


I 


O thoughtful traveller can spend many weeks in Spain with- 

out perceiving that mysticism is inborn in its people.’’? 
Though seventeen years have passed since I first expressed this 
belief, all my experiences of Spain since that time, as well as the 
course of Spanish history during the last decade, have fully con- 
firmed me in it, and I am sure that far more people hold it now 
than did so then. Professor Green, however, is not among them. 
He concedes that my view ‘‘is in perfect accord with what is gen- 
erally held’’ by certain persons to be true, but claims that it is 
‘‘amply refuted by evidence scattered through’’ my ‘‘various 
works’’ on this subject.? It is impossible for me to discuss this 
evidence, for, extensive though he conceives it to be, he quotes not 
1 Spanish Mysticism, a preliminary survey, London, 1924, p. 3. Strictly 
the sentence should have begun: ‘‘No thoughtful traveller who knows what is 
meant by mysticism ...’’ since so many mistaken ideas held upon mysticism 


are based upon misconceptions as to its nature. 
2 Hispanic Review, 1938, VI, 93. 
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a single item. Indeed, the only two opinions which he quotes are 
those of Ganivet and Pérez Galdés, which support my view against 
his own. And, in registering his disagreement with them, he 
merely alleges, without giving reasons in support of the charge, 
that ‘‘the authors of these statements confuse mysticism and 
asceticism.’’* I regret that he should not have enumerated the 
grounds on which he bases his view that Spaniards are not a 
mystically-minded people, for the subject would seem to be funda- 
mental to an understanding of the Spanish character. 

One hint, however, he does give, when he seems to contend (for 
I am not sure if I am correctly interpreting him) that those who 
believe that the Spaniard has affinities with the mystic are ‘‘argu- 
|ing| backward from the great flowering of mysticism in Spain in 
the sixteenth century.’’ I feel sure that, in fact, this is not the 
ease. When Ganivet asserts ‘‘Lo mistico es lo espafiol,’’* opines 
that mysticism in Spain ‘‘tiene tan hondas raices, que no damos 
paso en la vida sin que nos acompafie’’*® and describes it as the 
‘*verdadero centro’’ of Christianity as conceived by the Spaniard,*® 
he is generalizing from an insight into the temperament of his 
fellow-countrymen in which, as is generally agreed, few if any of 
his contemporaries rival him. When Andrés Gonzalez-Blanco as- 
serts: ‘‘Castilla es raza de misticos. . . . Misticos hemos sido hasta 
los tuétanos. . . . Hemos tenido ciertamente misticismo inoculado 
en la raza,’’* not only is he making no reference to Spain’s long 
siglo de oro of mysticism and speaking from his instinct and ex- 
perience as a Spaniard, but he even goes on to claim that the 


8 Ibid. I can see no ground, either in the quotation or in its context, for 
making this assertion of Ganivet. Indeed, in the same work which Professor 
Green quotes (Granada la bella, Madrid, 1905, pp. 70-71) Ganivet himself 
distinguishes clearly between the ascetic and the mystical spirit, and elsewhere 
(e.g., op. cit., pp. 55-56; Idearium espaol, Madrid, 1905, pp. 17, 76) he shows 
that, whatever his conception of mysticism (and I am far from subscribing 
to it as a whole), it is certainly quite distinct in his mind from asceticism. 
The qualities enumerated by Pérez Galdés are in themselves ascetic rather 
than mystical, but they are all concomitants of the mystical spirit, so that 
while one might suspect the author of mistaking asceticism for mysticism, I do 
not see how, on the evidence before us (for the second quotation is given at 
second hand and I cannot turn up its context), one can assert with any con- 
fidence that he does. 

4 Granada la bella, Madrid, 1905, p. 53. 

5 Ibid., p. 56. 

6 Ibid., p. 55. 


7 Las mejores poesias misticas en lengua castellana, Madrid, 1916, pp. v, 
xix, xx. 
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mystical temperament which has been implanted in the Spanish 
nature is not accompanied by the gift of self-expression. When 
the Argentine critic, Manuel GAlvez, speaks of the ‘‘misticismo 
latente’’ in the Castilian, and goes so far as to say: ‘‘Podria 
asegurarse que todo mistico ama a Castilla y que todo el que ama 
a Castilla es algo mistico,’’*® he is recording the observations made 
in Spain by a foreigner of Spanish stock and the impressions which, 
over a long period, he has gathered from Spanish art and litera- 
ture.*° 

Similarly with other foreigners who visit Spain, whether or no 
they be men of letters. They continually remark upon traits and 
incidents which illustrate the mystical element in the Spanish char- 
acter, but they seldom know much about the sixteenth century in 
Spain and sometimes have no idea that the phenomena they are 
describing have anything to do with mysticism at all. They ob- 
serve in the Spaniard’s attitude to life a fervent and intense 
idealism, which, while fully recognizing life’s realities (for on 
these Spaniards always retain a firm hold), is forever impelling 
him to aim at the object of his desire, and to allow no considera- 
tions, whether material or spiritual, to deflect him from his pur- 
pose.** The Spaniard loathes compromise, and, if his strong sense 
of reality tells him that he will be ruined unless he abandons his 
ideals, he will quietly resign himself to accepting ruin. This is 
not rhetoric, but a description, reduced to its simplest terms, of 
what during the last five years has been the experience of Spaniards 
by the thousand. It is no accident that Spain should have had 
three civil wars in just over a century, the first two considerably 
less inspired by dynastic motives than many manuals of history 
would suggest, the third almost purely ideological. 

This idealism, of course, is not mysticism, but it is the atmos- 
phere in which mysticism best thrives. And the foreigner who 
grows intimate with Spaniards of many classes and types soon 
realizes how characteristic it is, too, of their attitude to religion. 
First, Spain has hardly any of the multitudinous religious denomi- 
nations which jostle each other in Great Britain and the United 
States: with the Spaniard, it is Catholicism, the traditional channel 
through which his forefathers have sought God, or nothing. And 


8 Op. cit., p. xx. ‘‘No hemos acertado con la expresién mistica. De ahi 
la raridad de poesias misticas en la floresta de nuestro Parnaso.’’ 

® El solar de la raza, Madrid, 1920 (5th ed.), pp. 40-41. 

10 Cf. op. cit., pp. 40, 142-143, et passim. 

11 Cf. Gilvez, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 
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of the vast majority who remain faithful to the creed of their 
fathers, a large number, beneath (and not very far beneath) what 
may look like an inflexible, and, some might suspect, conventional 
institutionalism, live what is in very truth a rudimentary form of 
the mystical life as known to the most profound contemplatives. 
Even so heterodox an observer as Havelock Ellis could not fail to 
be struck, on entering any Spanish church, with ‘‘the ecstatic atti- 
tude of devotion which the worshippers sometimes fall into with- 
out thought of any observer.’’?* One has only to spend an hour 
in such a church, early on any morning, to grasp one of the first 
principles of the mystical life. Closer acquaintance with individual 
Spaniards will show that much more than the first principle is 
there, and that, in numerous cases, not merely the formal practices 
of religion, but the life and character, are permeated with the 
recollectedness, the tranquillity, the singleness of purpose and the 
passionate devotion of the mystic. The iron demands made upon 
the lovers of God by San Juan de la Cruz, which, viewed against 
a background of Regent Street, Fifth Avenue or the Rue de la 
Paix, seem so terrifyingly inhuman, become matters of stern but 
perfectly practicable self-discipline when applied to the descendants 
of the men who waited eight centuries to storm Granada or who 
poured out their blood to bring peoples in the East or in the West 
into what they believed to be the one true fold. 

Of all this I have written at greater length elsewhere * and 
this is not perhaps the place to do more than indicate the grounds 
for the conviction which I have expressed and show that it has 
nothing to do with ‘‘the great flowering of mysticism in the six- 
teenth century.’’ It proceeds from the testimony, first, of history, 
which shows what Spain was in the past, and, secondly, of ob- 
servation, which shows what Spain is to-day. To contend that 
Spaniards as a people are mystically inclined because a large num- 
ber of authors in the Golden Age wrote masterpieces of mystical 
theology, or because a few of these authors recorded personal ex- 
periences of a super-normal kind, can hardly be described as 
criticism. 


II 


Professor Green goes on to observe that ‘‘Spanish mysticism is 
. clearly limited to a century and a half of Spain’s history.’’ 


12 The Soul of Spain, London, 1908, p. 13. 


18 F.g., Spanish Mysticism, pp. 3-6, 42-44; Spain, the Church and the 
Orders, London, 1939, pp. 6 ff., et passim. 
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I hope it will not be thought pedantic to suggest the amendment 
of that sentence so that it reads: ‘‘In the history of Castile, the 
publication of treatises on mystical theology, other than text-books 
and works of history and criticism, is confined to a period of ap- 
proximately a century and three quarters.’’ The implications of 
the changes made need not be insisted upon: if we are to get the 
total production into the 175 years between Garcia de Cisneros’ 
Ejercitatorio de la vida espiritual (1500) and Molinos’ Guia 
espiritual (1675), we must exclude all works written in Catalan ; '* 
numerous imaginative works inspired or influenced by mystical 
ideals but not directly concerned with mystical theology ; modern 
manuals of devotion, some of which are highly mystical in char- 
acter; compendiums which summarize, re-state and re-apply the 
teachings of the great mystics; and critical works, often imbued 
with the mystical spirit, such as those of Seisdedos Sanz, P. Mar- 
celino Gutiérrez and P. Criségono. 

If this be done, we are left with the facts that between 1500 and 
1675 there was a very large output of mystical theology in the 
Castilian language, that never before in Castile had such a flood 
of works on this subject been produced, and that, since that time, 
its like has not been seen in any country in the world. To these 
facts may be added two others which help to define the period 
further. First, while the average level of all these authors below 
the first thirty or forty is not high (and no one ean appreciate the 
depths to which they descend who has not read some of the worst), 
the two greatest of all, Santa Teresa and San Juan de la Cruz, have 
searcely been surpassed in the whole of Christian history. Secondly, 
the mystical leaven permeated contemporary doctrinal manuals, 
Biblical commentaries and various types of ascetic prose, to say 
nothing of sacred and even secular verse. Both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, then, the influence of the mystical spirit over this 
long period, stretching from the beginning of the Spanish Renais- 
sance to the end of the Golden Age, is greater than might at first 
glance appear. 

Professor Green now invites us to ‘‘explain this phenomenon.”’ 
But we may well begin by inquiring what the phenomenon is and 
how far it needs explanation. Is it the disappearance of a certain 


14 This Professor Green proceeds to do from his next paragraph onwards. 
Strictly, according to his title, he should have done so earlier: on p. 93, 1. 10 
‘*Spanish’’ should read ‘‘Castilian.’’ Various questions arise when we seek 
to separate Castilian from Catalan mysticism, but, as these cannot be answered 
briefly, I reserve consideration of them. 
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kind of mystical literature after it had flourished continuously for 
nearly two centuries—t.e. for not much less than one-quarter of 
the entire course of Spanish literature? Are we to say that, be- 
cause mysticism finds the Spanish climate congenial, the literature 
of Spain, from the Cid to Cernuda, should have been one long 
Golden Age of mysticism? Another feature of the Spanish char- 
acter is a feeling for the dramatic, yet there are two long stretches 
in Spanish literature during which drama seems to have been at a 
low ebb, and a play is much easier to write than a treatise on 
mystical theology. Conversely, the Spanish genius is not markedly 
lyrical, but, in the sixteenth century, the Spanish lyric touched 
great heights, as it is doing again even to-day. There seems little 
that calls for explanation of the fact that, after burning for nearly 
two centuries, and for about one-third of that time with an in- 
tensity unparalleled anywhere in post-Renaissance Europe, mys- 
tical literature in Spain should have died down, and, for the next 
two and a half centuries, should have burned no more. 

Two facts more remarkable, I think, than this are that it should 
have arisen so late and have left behind it so few traces. I have 
always thought it strange that no Lover should have been found 
in mediaeval Spain to respond to the passionate appeal of Ramon 
Lull: 


Si vosaltres, amadors, volets foc, venits a mon cor e encenets vostres 
llanties; e si volets aigua, venits als meus ulls, qui decorren de llagremes; 
e si volets pensaments d’amor, venits-los pendre a mes cogitacions.'® 


and that it should have been left to a sixteenth-century Carmelite 
to do what might have been expected of a fourteenth-century 
Franciscan. And it is surely no less curious that the Salamancan 
School in the eighteenth century should have shown so little in- 
fluence of such of its Master’s poems as the semi-mystical ‘‘ Alma 
regién luciente.’’ That when, with the Romantics, religion began 
to take a larger place in literature, it should have been, not the 
experiential religion of the Carmelite Saints, but the somewhat 
pompous and florid institutionalism of Rivas and Zorrilla. That 
writers as deeply religious as Balmes, La Avellaneda, Rosalia 
Castro and the Campoamor of the Drama universal should have 
been so little influenced by mysticism. That in the Romantic 
period the mystics should never have enjoyed the same rehabilita- 
tion as did the greatest of the secular writers contemporary with 


15 Libre d’amic e amat, ed. Olivar, Barcelona, 1927, $ 172. 
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them—nor, in fact, should have been understood, except by a 
very few.*® That, in the post-Isabeline world, only Catalonia, of 
the Peninsular literatures, should have produced—in Jacinto 
Verdaguer—a poet who has some claim to the title ‘‘mystical.’’ 
That during recent years, when religion in Spain has been growing 
more personal and more sincere, and when the number of genuine 
econtemplatives is increasing, the effect of these changes on Spanish 
literature should to all appearance be negligible. These seem to 
me the facts that need explanation rather than the force of the 
mystical eruption in the sixteenth century, the length of its life, 
and its failure to continue or to reproduce itself in an identical 
form later. 

Before examining the arguments brought forward by Professor 
Green, we must make one general observation highly relevant to 
the entire discussion. The mystical spirit, the mystical act, the 
mystical progress, the mystical life—all these are the most in- 
tensely personal matters conceivable. If with many people re- 
ligion itself is not a theme for every-day conversation; if many 
writers, though profoundly religious men, refrain from introducing 
their religious experiences into their writings: still less may we 
expect to read freely of the deepest intimacies that pass between 
God and the soul, even where it is possible to describe them (*‘En 
aquel aspirar de Dios,’’ says San Juan de la Cruz, ‘‘yo no querria 
hablar, ni aun quiero; porque veo claro que no lo tengo de saber 
decir, y pareceria menos si lo dijese’’).*" The mystical life is a life 
of the sternest endeavour directed towards the least easily attain- 
able, though the most clearly pictured, of goals, and as a general 
rule those who have the fullest and profoundest experience of it 
speak about it least. It expresses itself more readily in acts than 
in words. 

Only at a time when religious feelings were deeply stirred, then, 
should we expect to find any substantial amount of subjective 
writing on the mystical life and only such mystics as unite pro- 
fundity of experience and facility of expression are likely to record 
their contacts with Reality. And even these may not always do so. 
Hardly any of those works of St. Teresa which we reckon as literary 


16 These last two phenomena are more suitably studied against the back- 
ground of the Romantic movement and I have considered and to some extent 
accounted for them in my History of the Romantic Movement in Spain, Cam- 
bridge, 1940, II, 277-278. 

17 Closing paragraph of Llama de amor viva (Obras de San Juan de la 
Cruz, ed. P. Silverio de Santa Teresa, Burgos, 1929-31, IV, 102). 
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masterpieces, for example, would ever have been written had her 
directors not insisted upon her writing them in fulfilment of her 
vow of obedience. 


III 


Several of the solutions which have been proposed for the ‘‘his- 
torical problem’’ of Castilian mysticism are treated with such 
cogency by Professor Green, and his point of view here is so nearly 
identical with my own, that only the briefest reference need be made 
to them. 

The ‘‘contention that Spanish mysticism was an importation 
from the north of Europe’’ **—an idea which Menéndez y Pelayo 
first popularized, though, so far as I know, he never enunciated 
the proposition in so many words—has been upheld chiefly by well- 
known writers, such as Altamira and Castro, who have not made 
a special study of the Spanish mystics, and disposed of by a less 
known but no less serious writer who has—Dr. Pierre Groult. 
After a close study of the relevant texts, Dr. Groult shows that 
there was influence, but no importation : ‘‘ Les oeuvres néerlandaises 
sont alors connues la-bas et déja estimées. Mais, en dehors de 
Cisneros, il n’est pas établi qu’elles aient été sérieusement uti- 
lisées.’’ 2° 

Other scholars have attributed the sudden rise and vogue of 
mystical literature in Spain ‘‘to the rebirth of Platonic philosophy 
in the Renaissance.’’*° The popularity of this belief, Professor 
Green suggests, is due to a misinterpretation of Menéndez y Pelayo. 
It is a belief, it may be added, which commends itself to critics who 
are anxious to deny the existence of a supernatural element in 
mystical experience or to minimize its force. But Professor 
Green’s answer to this suggestion, based on Menéndez y Pelayo— 
‘fall that portion of Platonic teaching which could be assimilated 
by Christian mysticism had long since found its way into the works 
of the Church Fathers’’ *“—amply accounts for the facts. Both 
the closeness and the unanimity with which the Spanish mystics, 
and most of their contemporaries among the ascetics, adhere to the 
Fathers, are very noticeable. It seems probable, then (though 


18 Art, cit., p. 94. 

19 Les Mystiques des Pays-Bas et la littérature espagnole du seiziéme siécle, 
Louvain, 1927, p. 270. 

20 Art. cit., p. 97. 

21 Ibid., p. 98. 
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there is room for further investigation here), that all the Platonic 
material which they used was available to them long before the 
Renaissance. 

A third explanation of the Spanish mystical movement is de- 
rived from Pedro Sainz Rodriguez, who is said to have described 
its ‘‘causes’’ as ‘‘Neo-Platonism and the influence of the novels of 
chivalry.’’** I doubt if Sr. Sainz Rodriguez really intended to 
go so far as that, either in his full-length treatment of the subject ** 
or in the short article quoted by Professor Green which consists 
of a few pages from it.** To limit ourselves to the article, we find 
Neo-Platonism noted as one of the ‘‘corrientes ideolégicas y senti- 
mentales ... [que] circulaban por el alma espafiola del siglo 
XVI’’ * and ‘‘el lenguaje tipico de Amadis, sus metéforas amorosas, 
su preciosismo’’ re-appearing in Osuna, Laredo, Malén de Chaide 
and the Exclamaciones and Moradas of Santa Teresa.” 


Los misticos y los predicadores, por acomodarse al ambiente de la 
época, adoptan en sus obras y en sus sermones ejemplos y metaéforas 
sacados de la vida caballeresea y guerrera. El Castillo interior y los 
Ejercicios espirituales, de San Ignacio, muestran eémo estos misticos 
espanoles explicaban las luchas intimas de la efusién mistica comparandolas 
con una verdadera batalla.?* 


With this we shall by all means agree—but it involves no question 
of ‘‘cause.’’ 8 

Next, Professor Green considers the possibility that the appear- 
ance and development of the ‘‘mystical movement’’ may have been 
‘*econditioned by causes which were essentially social.’’** He 
quotes Inge, who seems to connect the mysticism of the Carmelite 
school very closely with the Counter-Reformation,*® and Bell, who 


22 Ibid., p. 99. 

23 Introduccién a la historia de la literatura mistica en Espaia, Madrid, 
n.d. [1927]. 

24 Revista de Occidente, 1927, XV, 323-346. This article the author de- 
scribes as ‘‘unos fragmentos de mi préxima obra.’’ 

25 Op. cit., p. 334. 

26 Op. cit., p. 336. 

27 Op. cit., pp. 336-337. 

28 Gélvez (op. cit., p. 139) goes a little farther, but even he stops short 
of causation: ‘‘Se realiza aquella tan espafiola fusién de lo caballeresco y de 
lo mistico. . . . Misticismo y caballeria se unieron, mezclandose y compene- 
trandose totalmente.’’ 

29 Art. cit., p. 99. 

80 Tbid., pp. 99, 100. The first sentence of Professor Green’s quotation, 
however, seems, if read in its context (W. R. Inge: Christian Mysticism, 
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relates it to ‘‘moments of intense crisis’’ without just then being 
more specific.** Observing rightly that religious life, not only in 
Spain but in all Europe, was indeed in a state of crisis in the mid- 
sixteenth century, he makes a short quotation from Luis de Granada 
and a longer one from Santa Teresa, and concludes that ‘‘ mysticism 
is thus seen to be a reform movement.’’ ** 

My reaction to this generalization would be much the same as 
to those already dealt with. Social circumstances, and particularly 
the need for reform within the Church, undoubtedly intensified and 
gave added effect to the Discaleed reforms within the Franciscan 
and Carmelite Orders, which in their turn provided the greatest 
of the mystics with an immediate audience of maximum receptivity. 
The Counter-Reformation, too, can hardly have failed tv stimulate 
the fervour of the mystics, and probably helped to give frequent 
touches of mystical colour and warmth to ascetic writers, who, in 
another age, might have been tedious and uninspired, and who are 
far more numerous in Spain than the pure mystics. But con- 
sidering the early date of the first of these mystical writers—nearly 
half a century earlier than that of the Council of Trent—and the 
peculiarly personal nature of the mystic’s task, it seems difficult to 
regard the ‘‘mystical movement,’’ except quite secondarily, as a 
‘reform movement’’ or, in anything more than a minor degree, as 
‘‘a means of attacking the atrophy of Spanish and European re- 
ligious life and of defending that religious life, and the institutions 
in which it was incorporated, from the onslaughts of an enemy from 
the outside.’’ ** 

A very similar answer may be given to a further suggestion of 


this type, made by Sr. Sainz Rodriguez at the end of his book, as 
follows: 


se produce [la mistica castellana] en Espaiia, al final de la Reconquista, 
en un ambiente de gran exaltacién de la cultura y fe religiosas convertidas 
en ideal politico, coincidiendo con este hecho el choque de una serie de 
influencias de doctrinas filoséficas y misticas.** 


It is tempting to find the reason for the sudden eruption of mystical 
ardour in the exaltation consequent upon the recovery of Moorish 


London, 1899, p. 224), to refer to the Carmelites’ ‘‘voluntary austerities,’’ 
not to their mystical teaching. 

31 Art. cit., p. 100. 

82 Ibid., p. 101. 

383 Jbid., p. 101. 

84 Introduccion ..., p. 283. 
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Spain for Christendom and to set down Neo-Platonism and north- 
ern mysticism (with the impetus given by the Counter-Reforma- 
tion as a contributing factor) as the influences which combined 
with this exaltation to popularize mystical theology. This explana- 
tion, especially in its fullest form, is more adequate than the last, 
since it accounts for the progress made before 1550. But it, too, 
seems to take insufficient note of the personal element, the part 
played by which is of the very essence of the matter. It is per- 
fectly true to say, with Mr. Bell, that the Spanish mystics, taken 
as a body, ‘‘corresponded to a national need at that particular 
time’’—.e., were not ‘‘a few isolated men flourishing by the might 
of their genius.’’** But this fact alone is not sufficient to explain 
the phenomena under discussion. 

Professor Green ends by proposing for the problem a solution 
which is partly his own—previously hinted at, he remarks, only by 
Etchegoyen. One element, he claims, is decisive—‘‘the element of 
genius ;’’ ** and by that he seems to mean principally the genius of 
Santa Teresa. ‘‘What fruit, we may very well ask, would have 
been yielded by the writings of Osuna, Estella, Laredo, Granada, 
Alcantara, if Teresa de Jesis had not reached out to them in search 
of some message that would help her to analyze and express her 
mystical experience?’’** This may have been intended as a rhe- 
torical question, but it is in reality one that can be answered, from 
our knowledge of those writers and their public, with some degree 
of confidence. The writings of these men would have yielded con- 
siderable fruit, though chiefly within the respective Orders of each; 
the fame of Luis de Granada and San Pedro de Alcantara would 
have passed, precisely as in fact it did, beyond the boundaries of 
Spain.** But none of the five would have been read so widely, 
or have had so much influence on writers outside their own Orders, 
had not Santa Teresa read them, commended them, quoted them, 
used them, and swept them up, as it were, into the great mystical 
current, in which her own influence surpasses that of any of her 
contemporaries in force, as does that of San Juan de la Cruz in 

35 Bell, op. cit., p. 521. 

86 Art. cit., p. 101. 

81 Ibid., p. 102. 

88 See particulars of some forty translations of the works of Luis de 
Granada into English and French, in my Studies of the Spanish Mystics, 
London, 1927-30, I, 425-429, and of seventeen translations of San Pedro 


de Alecfntara’s Tratado de la oracién y meditacién into English, French, 
Italian and Portuguese, in op. cit., II, 412-413. 
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depth. She draws together individuals who might otherwise never 
have been read or thought of in conjunction with one another. She 
fuses diverse temperaments; absorbs, reconciles and re-expresses 
apparently divergent ideas. Were it not for the clearly marked 
differences in mystical thought which persist in certain of the re- 
ligious Orders, it might be said that she found Spanish mysticism a 
movement and left it a school. 

This consideration, which lays due stress upon the personal and 
individual nature of the mystical experience, takes us nearer the 
heart of the question than any other. It does not, however, throw 
much light on the fact that never, since the siglo de oro, has the 
mystical spirit permeated any body of literary work in Spain, or 
on the little understanding and appreciation of the greatest Span- 
ish mystics which has been shown there between the end of the 
seventeenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. To satisfy 


at least some part of those requirements we shall have to go deeper 
still. 


IV 


Any solution of the historical problem must of necessity, I 
think, be a complex one, since so many factors are involved—his- 
torical, social, religious, literary. One method of approach would 
be to attempt to solve each part of the problem separately: to 
account for the suddenness of the mystical eruption by the exalta- 
tion due to the Reconquest and perhaps also by the intellectual 
stimulus of the Renaissance; for the length of the period during 
which mysticism flourished, by the impetus given to it, in what 
might otherwise have been the highest point of its career, by the 
Carmelite Saints; **® for its fervour, by the emotions engendered, 
in them and in others, by the Reformation and the Counter-Ref- 
ormation, and by the intensity normally and habitually observable 
in Spanish religious experience; for the richness of its content, 
by the combined influences of the Fathers, the northern mystics 
and the Neo-Platonists; for the nature and the slow pace of the 
decline, by the strong influence of the Carmelite school founded by 
Santa Teresa and San Juan de la Cruz, persisting after the deaths, 


89 To justify and adequately to illustrate this attribution would require 
the space of an article rather than of a footnote: it must suffice to remark 
that before Santa Teresa wrote even the earliest of her works six of her major 
contemporaries had completed either some or all of their chief contributions to 
mystical literature and that a large number of minor mystics and mystico- 
ascetics had also written. 
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in 1582 and 1591 respectively, of these two founders; for the fail- 
ure of the movement to reproduce itself later in similar form, by 
the fact that nothing approaching a similar conjunction of cir- 
cumstances ever occurred again. This would leave unexplained 
only the almost complete disappearance of the mystical spirit from 
later literature. 

Another approach would be to regard the siglo de oro of Span- 
ish mysticism from two distinct standpoints. It gives birth to 
writings primarily experiential, and to others which are—at least 
in part—systematie works on mystical theology. It is not only in 
the period of decline—the years between the death of San Juan 
de la Cruz and the publication of Molinos’ Guia Espiritual—that 
the codifiers are at work: there are codifications, based on the 
Fathers and the northern mystics, from the time of Garcia de 
Cisneros onwards. The rise of mystical theology of an objective 
type can be ascribed to the external causes already rehearsed ; that 
of the profoundly experiential type is attributable to a particular 
kind of genius. The existence of a siglo de oro is due to the fact 
that in this particular period, as never before or since, these ex- 
ternal conditions happened to coincide with the appearance of 
great religious and literary genius. The failure of mysticism to 
penetrate later literature means that, on the one hand, the demands 
of individual experience on objective theology had already been 
met, and that, on the other, religious genius and literary genius did 
not again in any marked degree coincide. In men of letters who 
were strongly mystical by temperament, that trait was unhappily 
inarticulate, as, after all, it is in most people—even in many who 
possess it in generous measure. The fact that mysticism in Spain 
has always been specifically Catholic in type may have shackled a 
few somewhat unorthodox writers who give the impression of hav- 
ing been mystics im posse. 

It will perhaps only be putting the same thing in different 
words to say that the siglo de oro of mysticism should be looked 
upon, not as a literary or a social movement, but as the vogue of 
a certain type of thought into which was suddenly precipitated a 
religious revival. Its greatness, certainly, and to somé extent its 
length also, were proportionate to its experiential quality. 

Religious revivals make their appearances with notorious and 
unaccountable irregularity. Again and again social conditions or 
national emotions suggest that some kind of corporate manifesta- 
tion of the religious consciousness is imminent—and yet that mani- 
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festation never comes. The coal, the wood, the paper are laid on 
the hearth; there are times when even the match is struck; but the 
fuel fails to catch fire. Something is lacking: a something com- 
monly described as genius, though the Mystics themselves would 
eall it Divine grace. 

In the sixteenth century, the fuel was laid, the match applied 
and there came the fire. Why not earlier—or since? 

It is indeed strange, as we have suggested, that Ramon Lull 
failed to kindle a greater fire in mediaeval Catalonia or in Castile.*® 
He supplied the spark, but there was insufficient fuel. And in- 
deed, he himself to some extent smothered what fire he produced. 
Temperamentally (notwithstanding certain appearances to the 
contrary) he was a true mystic, but he was too much else as well. 
The two precious opuscules embedded in Blanquerna; the Arbre de 
filosofia de amor; the finest passages of the great Libre de Con- 
templacié; the best of the poems—all these, until quite recent 
years, have been buried beneath the huge mass of his other works, 
reputed in the sixteenth century to number three thousand, and 
probably not in fact fewer than five hundred. What should have 
been the wide and intense influence of a natural and articulate 
mystic was metamorphosed into a series of ephemeral reputations, 
each more fantastic than the last. The Beat Ramon, the ‘‘foll 
d’amor,’’ became famous rather as the inventor of ‘‘arts’’ or meth- 
ods of infallible and irrefutable demonstration of the truth of the 
Christian faith which would convert the whole world. And then, 
after his death, he proceeded to become notorious as a naturalist, 
a troubadour, an alchemist, a navigator—a discoverer of all kinds 
of things, from nitric acid to America. Had he lived, not in the 
Catalonia of James the Conqueror, but in the Castile of Cardinal 
Cisneros and Philip II, his place in the history of religion would 
certainly have been a very different one. 

Since the decline of the mystical siglo de oro, there have been 
more sparks, but again too little fuel. Hardly at all, until quite 
recent years, has Spain been in a condition for a religious revival 
of any kind, and men who in other times might have led some form 
of mystical movement have failed to find a response to their ‘‘Si 
vosaltres volets foc . . .’’ or even to make themselves articulate at 


40I refer here to influence, not to vogue. The latter is touched upon by 
Pedro Sainz Rodriguez (Introduccién, etc., pp. 187-189) and outlined in my 
Ramon Lull, a Biography, London, 1929, pp. 376-400. Sainz Rodriguez (p. 
189) throws out a hint of a ‘‘ posible influencia’’ of Lull on Luis de Leén, but, 
on following this up at the time, I did not find it fruitful. 
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all. Galvez *' calls Zuloaga ‘‘el mds maravilloso revelador de la 
Espafia mistica’’ and finds mysticism in Unamuno, in Valle-Inclén 
and even in certain characters of Pérez Galdés and certain plays of 
Benavente. Of these I could include in my own list only one— 
Unamuno—and that only by using the word ‘‘mystical’’ in a 
special sense, but there are mystical affinities in the essayist and 
novelist Juan Valera which, had he lived in another epoch, he might 
have developed, in the poet José Maria Gabriel y Galdn, and more 
markedly still in the novelist Ricardo Leén.*? Among Catholic 
mystics of a literary type would be numbered P. Restituto del 
Valle-Ruiz, and, in Catalan, Mn. Miquel Costa i Llobera and Mn. 
Llorene Riber. Mention has already been made of the Catalonian 
who, had character, intellect and milieu permitted harmonious de- 
velopment of his innate propensities, might have become one of the 
greatest of modern mystics—the poet and priest Jacinto Verdaguer. 
These names, to which others might be added, take account only 
of those known to literature—not of holy and humble men of 
heart, living obscurely and contentedly in religious houses, look- 
ing inward and upward rather than outward, their only legacy to 
the world the seeds they have planted individually in the hearts 
of others. Yet such might the preacher Luis de Granada have 
been, for he was sixty-three when he published the first of his long 
works and about eighty-five when he finished the last; Teresa, the 
Avilan nun, unknown outside the smallest of circles until she was 
nearly fifty; Bernardino de Laredo, a simple lay brother; and 
scores of lesser writers. But it just chanced that they lived in an 
era of revival, and they became famous. 

It will be inferred, and rightly, that I do not in the least despair 
of a fresh revival of the latent mysticism of Spain during the 
present century. The times seem riper for a new outburst of 
mystical desire than ever since San Juan de la Cruz penned that 
simple but pregnant maxim: ‘‘A donde no hay amor, ponga amor 
y sacara amor.’’** Even at the beginning of the century the 
Argentine traveller could write: 


41 Op. cit., p. 143 n. 

42 Cf. Galvez, op. cit., p. 143 n.: ‘‘El libro mistico es la obra maestra de 
Ricardo Leén: El Amor de los amores, en cuyo estilo renueva el decir de Fray 
Luis de Granada y de San Juan de la Cruz.’’ 


43 Cartas, XXII (Obras, ed. P. Silverio de Santa Teresa, Burgos, 1929-31, 
IV, 287). 
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éLlegaré el dia en que se produzca en este pais un renacimiento de la 
mistica? Nada extrafio seria. Soplan en estos momentos por toda Europa 
rafagas de inquietud espiritualista, de religién, de misticismo.** 


What he wrote of Europe as a whole is singularly applicable to 
Spain. During the past decade persecution and destruction have 
re-kindled love; the spiritual ground lost to the rapid encroach- 
ments of materialism has been reclaimed by suffering; and in the 
religious life of Spain there has come into being a regenerative and 
reformative force, in essentials not at all unlike the influence of the 
introspective Generation of ’98, though whether the most recent 
events have stifled or suppressed it is a question which there is at 
present insufficient available evidence to answer. 

Does it seem impossible, then, that a new Santa Teresa or San 
Juan de la Cruz should arise? I see no reason for thinking so. 
The Guzman el Bueno of the Tarifa of 1294 was reborn in the 
Moseardé of the Toledo of 1936. Historical phenomena do occa- 
sionally reproduce themselves. 


E. ALLISON PEERS 


University of Liverpool 


44 Galvez, op. cit., p. 142. 





A GLOSSARY OF THE PENTATEUCH OF ESCORIAL 
BIBLICAL MANUSCRIPT I. j. 4 


I 


F the yet unpublished Biblical manuscripts of the Escorial, one 

of the most interesting, both to Biblical scholar and philolo- 
gist, should be the one designated as I. j. 4.1 This version, pre- 
sumably of the fourteenth century,? contains all the books of the 
Vulgate Old Testament, with the exception of Baruch; the order 
is that of the Vulgate, save that Lamentations is placed directly 
after Esther, and Nahum after the Minor Prophets.’ 

Chapter and verse arrangement is likewise virtually the same 
as that of the Vulgate, with only one major omission: that of Psalms 
CXXXIV-CXXXVI.‘ The other variations are of considerably 
less consequence. In the Pentateuch, for example, the number and 
heading for Genesis XXVIII are omitted altogether and placed at 
the beginning of Chapter XXIX. This discrepancy continues 
throughout the rest of Genesis, so that there are numbers and 


headings for only forty-nine chapters, instead of for the usual fifty. 
The heading for Leviticus VI is found directly before the portion 
corresponding, in the Vulgate, to Verse 11 of Chapter VII. In the 
same fashion, the last verse of Numbers XII is located after the 
heading for Chapter XIII. 

Formerly regarded as of Vulgate origin,® I. j. 4 is now accepted 


1 For descriptions see J. Zarco Cuevas, Catdlogo de los manuscritos castellanos 
de la Real Biblioteca de El Escorial, Madrid, 1926, II, 18-23; and S. Berger, ‘‘ Les 
Bibles Castillanes,” Romania, 1899, XXVIII, 401, et seq. 

* Zarco (op. cit., Il, 18) places its date here, as do others who have examined 
it: Berger, op. cit., XXVIII, 401; A. G. Solalinde, ‘‘Los nombres de los animales 
puros e impuros en las traducciones medievales de la Biblia,”” Modern Philology, 
1930, XX VII, 474; and D. 8S. Blondheim, Les Parlers Judéo-Romans et la “‘ Vetus 
Latina,” Paris, 1925, p. 12. 

* See Berger, op. cit., XXVIII, 402; and M. Revilla, “Notas para la historia 
de las antiguas versiones castellanas de la Biblia,”’ Boletin de la Asociacién para 
el Fomento de Estudios Biblicos de Espafia, March, 1926, pp. 49-50. 

4 See Berger, op. cit., XXVIII, 406. 

5 Berger (op. cit., XXVIII, 407) classified it among the translations of the 
Vulgate, with the observation that the translator had perhaps “légérement 
corrigé son texte, non pas sans doute d’aprés l’hébreu, mais du moins d’aprés les 
oeuvres des anciens hébriisants.””’ Blondheim (op. cit., p. 7) corrected this to 
the extent of including I. j. 4 among the “‘textes revues sur l’hébreu.” 


34 
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generally as one of the few Spanish Bibles translated directly from 
the Hebrew.’ Indeed, a considerable number of errors in transla- 
tion are explicable only on this basis. In Leviticus XIII: 38, 39, 55, 
for example, the leprosy sign (the bright spots of the Authorized 
Version) is represented in our manuscript by lastras, ‘stones.’ The 
explanation for this must lie in the similarity of the Hebrew bakereth, 
‘bright spot,’ to bdreketh, a precious stone.’ In the same manner, 
the use of bisangia, ‘bezant,’ to translate shekeleth (onycha in the 
Authorized Version), in Exodus XXX: 34, probably stems from a 
confusion in the translator’s mind with shekel, a coin.® 

The use of the Hebrew source is responsible, too, for the avoid- 
ance of a number of mistakes committed by the Vulgate and other 
medieval versions; notable among these is the one found in Ist 
Kings III: 2: 


Nec poterat videre lucernam Dei antiquam extingeretur. Samuel autem 
dormibat in templo Domini.® 


I. j. 4 reads: 


. € sus Ojos comengaban a ser botados que non podian ver. E la 
candela del Sennor antes que se apagase, e Samuel dormia en el tenplo 


del Sennor. 


The most obvious result of Hebrew influence consists in the 
large number of Hebrew words left untranslated. Solalinde counted, 
in the passages dealing with the itemization of the clean and unclean 
animals (Leviticus XI and Deuteronomy XIV), more transcriptions 
from the Hebrew than were to be found in any other Spanish 
Bible,’® in spite of the fact that one of the Bibles examined was the 
so-called Biblia de Alba, the Hebrew derivation of which is clearly 
indicated.” 

On the basis of language our manuscript shows a large degree of 
uniformity. This is particularly true of spelling, some of the main 
tendencies of which I am listing below: 


*See A. Castro, Biblia medieval romanceada (Escorial manuscripts I. j. 3, 
I. j. 6, and I. j. 8; ed. A. Castro, A. Millares Carlo, and A. J. Battistessa, Buenos 
Aires, 1927), introduc., xix; Revilla, op. cit., Mar., 1926, 51-58; and Solalinde, 
op. cit., XXVIII, 95. 

? Bareketh occurs in Exodus XXXIX: 10 as one of the stones of the High 
Priest’s ephod. This is rendered in I. j. 4 by the transcription barequet. 

* Cf. “Glossary” below. 

* See Berger, op. cit., XXVIII, 404. 

1° Op. cit., XXVIII, 95. 

4 See list of abbreviations in footnote 12 (“Alba”’). 
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Of the symbols b, v, u, the first two are employed as initial con- 
sonants: barro, beuer, vaca, virificar; with b frequently replacing 
Latin v: bermejo, biuir, boluer. Latin intervocalic 6 and v are 
usually represented by u: auer, biuir, reuocar (exception: aver). 
Latin intervocalic p is almost invariably indicated by b: resgebir, 
saber. 

Latin intervocalic c, followed by e or 7, is nearly always con- 
verted into z: dezir, dezeno. (€ stands for the c of the original 
combinations -nce-, -nci-, -rce-, -sce-, etc., as well as for the ¢& in 
-tia-: encienso, alcangar, carcel, aborrescer, cabeca. Both characters 
occur as initials: ¢elo, zelo. 

Both s and ss appear intervocalically, with the former having 
much the higher frequency: casa, cassa; cosa, cossa. 

The imperfect ending for the second and third conjugations is 
invariably -ia: auia, comia. 

The d of the second person plural remains in the large majority 
of cases: andedes, auedes, comeredes. The instances of its omission 
are relatively rare: dares, queres. 


II 


In preparing the Glossary there have been considered all words 
not contained in the Diccionario de la Real Academia (edition of 
1925). Forms differing even slightly from corresponding terms in 
this lexicon have been included, save in those cases in which the 
differences are merely orthographic (cabsa for causa), or where the 
word in question shows an earlier and less advanced state of evolu- 
tion than does the modern one (fijo, piedat). Those forms, on the 
other hand, which seem to represent a more radical development 
than those in the Academy Dictionary have, as a rule, been treated 
here (calabre, confision). The only other sets of omissions concern 
proper nouns, together with the adjectives derived from them, and 
literal transcriptions from the Hebrew and other sources. These 
deserve a special consideration for which there is not sufficient 
space here. 

Whenever possible, collations have been made with vocabularies 
and glossaries of other medieval works, including other Spanish 
Bible versions. Whenever the readings have been somewhat vague, 
there have been attached quotations from the same verse and 
chapter in other Bibles. For definitions, I have availed myself 
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frequently of the English Authorized Version: in these instances the 
definition is followed by the letters AV.” 


2 Listed below are abbreviations employed to indicate works used in con- 
sultation: 

A—Libros del saber de astronomia, ed. Rico y Sinobas, Madrid, 1863-67.* 

Acad—Diccionario de la Real Academia Espajiola (15th ed.), Madrid, 1925. 

Alb—Albateni, Canones de astronomia (in manuscript).* 

Alba—Biblia traducida del hebreo al castellano, por Rabi Mosé Arragel de 
Guadalfajara; published by the Duke of Berwick and Alba, and edited by Paz y 
Mélia, Madrid, 1920. 

Aliz—Julia Keller, Contribucién al vocabulario del ‘‘Poema de Alixandre,” 
Madrid, 1932. 

Apol—C. Carrol Marden, Libro de Apolonio, Notes, Vocabulary; in Elliott 
Monographs, 1922, XI, XII. 

Aut—Diccionario de la lengua castellana por la Real Academia Espajola, 
Madrid, 1726-39. 

Blond—D. 8S. Blondheim, Les Parlers Judéo-Romans et la “‘ Vetus Latina,” 
Paris, 1925. 

Cambridge—Cambridge Bible Series: Leviticus, ed. A. T. Chapman and 
A. Streane, Cambridge, 1914; Numbers, ed. A. McNeile, Cambridge, 1911. 

Cej—J. Cejador y Frauca, Vocabulario medieval castellano, Madrid, 1929. 
Celestina—Fernando de Rojas, La Celestina, ed. J. Cejador y Frauca, Madrid, 
1913. 


Chrest—Max Griinbaum, Jtidisch-spanische Chrestomathie, Frankfurt a.M., 
1896. 

Cid—Cantar de Mio Cid, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1911, II-III. 

Const—M. Gaspar Remiro, “‘Sobre algunos vocablos y frases de los judios 
espafioles” (this study is based on the Constantinople Bible of 1873, which is 
written in rabbinical characters), Boletin de la Real Academia Espajiola, 1916, 
III, 67-74, 186-196, 498-509; 1917, IV, 106-121, 327-335, 459-468, 631-642; 
1918, V, 350-366. 

Cov—Sebastidn Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1611. 

Du Cange—Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis, Niort, 1883- 
1887. 

Esp-Cal—Espasa-Calpe, Enciclopedia ilustrada europeo-americana. 

Ferrara—L. Wiener, ‘‘The Ferrara Bible,” Modern Language Notes, 1895, 
X, 82-86; 1896, XI, 2443, 84-106. 

GE—General Estoria, ed. A. G. Solalinde, Madrid, 1930, I (references are 
also included from the yet unpublished vol. IT).* 

Godefroy—F. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise (reprint), Paris, 
1937. 

Kt—G. Kérting, Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch (reprint), New York, 
1923. 

Lap—Lapidario (in manuscript).* 

Mal—aA. Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos, Puerto Rico, 1931. 


*I am greatly indebted to Professor Lloyd Kasten, of the University of 


Wisconsin, for permission to consult Alphonsine material in the Seminary of 
Spanish Medieval Studies. 
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[Asguicar ]}—Deut XXXII: 39. See Aspgvieuar. 

ABEUIGUAR (ABEUIGAR) (ABIUIGUAR) < *advivificare (Blond, 18)—v.tr.— 
‘keep alive, give life to.’ Gen VII: 3; “‘e mataran a mi e a ty 
abeuiguaran,” Gen XII: 12; Gen XIX: 19; Num XXII: 32; Num 
XXXII: 18. Cf. Ferrara, Gen VI: 19 (abiviguar); Const (BRA, III, 
69), Gen XII: 12; Jos II: 13; Blond, 18. 

ABEuRaAR [Acad: abrevar ]—v.tr.—‘give to drink, water.’ ‘“abeurat el 
ganado,” Gen XXIX: 3, 7, 10; Ex II: 16; Num V: 26; Num XX: 8. 
Cf. Chrest, 17; GE I, 178b, 318b; PC, 64la. 

Asrurauar—Gen L: 21; Num XXXI:18. See Apeuieuar. 

Axsortiz [ Acad: aborto|}—n.m.—‘ miscarriage.’ Num XII: 12. 

[ ACUNNADAR ]<cunnado;—v.tr.—‘marry.’ ‘“‘conuiene con la muger de 
tu hermano e acunnadala,” Gen XXXVIII: 8; Deut: XXV: 5. 
Cf. Const (BRA, III, 73), Gen XXXVIII: 8. 

ApuF se [ Acad: adufe]—n.m.—‘tambourine.’ Gen XXXI: 27; Ex XV: 
20. Cf. Blond, 146; GE I, 358a; Pic, Ira. 

[AcarrFiar } Acad: garfear;—v.tr.—‘grasp.’ Num V: 26. 

[AcorizarR] Acad: agorar;—v.int.—‘practice augury, divine.’ Gen 
XXX: 28; Gen XLIV: 15; Lev XIX: 26. 

ALINPIADERA—n.f.—‘cup, bowl’ (AV). Num IV: 7. Cf. Ferrara, Ex 
XXV: 29; Aut I, 214 (alimpiadero): ‘‘El lugar por donde se purga 
alguna cosa. Es voz antigua que trahe Nebrixa en su Vocabulario.” 

Aumugca [ Acad: almuezada, ant.; almuerza ]<ambosta (Gall) (ML 411b) 
—n.f.—‘handful.’ Lev XVI: 12. Cf. Ruiz, 1275b; Aut I, 237; 


Cov I, 40 (art. ‘‘almuerzo’’): “‘Ilaman almuega de cevada, el pufiado 
que les echan della, que no llega a pienso entero y vale tanto como 
darles un bocado.” 


Milagros—Gonzalo de Berceo, Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, ed. A. G. Sola- 
linde, Madrid, 1922. 

ML—W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch (3rd ed.), 
Heidelberg, 1935. 

MPGram—R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual elemental de la gramdtica histérica 
espafiola (5th ed.), Madrid, 1925. 

MWL—4J. H. Baxter and Charles Johnson, Medieval Latin Word-List, Lon- 
don, 1934. 

Oels—V. R. B. Oelschliiger, Medieval Spanish Word-List (University of 
Wisconsin Press), Madison, 1940. 

Orr—JInternational Standard Bible Encyclopedia, ed. J. Orr, Chicago, 1915. 

PC—Primera crénica general, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1906.* 

Pic—Picatriz (in manuscript).* 

Rom—Biblia medieval romanceada, Escorial manuscripts I. j. 3, I. j. 6, and 
I. j. 8; ed. A. Castro, A. Millares Carlo, and A. J. Battistessa, Buenos Aires, 1927. 

Ruiz—Juan Ruiz, Libro de buen amor, ed. J. Cejador y Frauca, Madrid, 
1913. 

Vulg—Biblia Sacra, iuxta latinam Vulgatam versionem ad codicem fidem, 
ed. D. H. Quentin, Rome, 1926-. 

Young—Robert Young, Analytical Concordance of the Bible, New York (n.d.). 
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[ AMINISTRAR ] Acad: administrar;—v.tr.—‘administer.’ Lev VII: 24. 

ANATEMATIZAGION [ Acad: anatematismo ]}—n.f.—‘thing set aside.’ “toda 
anatematizacion santidat de santidades es,”” Lev XXVII, 28, 29. 
Hebr: ‘‘hérem,”’ ‘separate;’ Vulg: “consecratio ;’’ Alba, 276: “‘herem 
(anathema);” Rom: “‘cosa . . . dada a dios.” 

ANATIMATIZO-a—adj.—‘set aside, consecrated.’ Lev X XVII: 29. 

Ancua [Acad: anca]—n.f.—‘thigh.’ “. .. la llaneza de su ancha,” 
Gen XXXII: 25, 31, 32. Scribal? 

ANGUSTIADOR—n.m.—‘ oppressor.’ Lev X: 9. 

ANGUSTIAMIENTO [ Acad: angustia ]}—n.m.—‘oppression.’ Ex III: 9. 

ANTIYER [ Acad: antier ]}—adv.—‘ day before yesterday.’ Gen XXXI: 5. 
Cf. Aut I, 311. 

[ApasaR] Acad: pasar;—v.tr.—‘pass.’ “. . . apasare sobre el spiritu 
de celo,” Num V: 14. 

Arnica <riza?—n.f.—‘destruction?’ ‘fasta un mes de dias, fasta que 
salga por vuestras narizes, e vos sea auida arrica, por que meno- 
spreciastes al Sennor,’”’ Num XI: 20. The context does not support 
the definition just given. Hebr: ‘‘zara’,” ‘abomination;’ Vulg: 
““‘nauseam;” Alba, 392: ‘“‘aborrido (por dolengia);’’ Rom: “‘lo en- 
puxastes de vos.” 

[ASAETAR | Acad: asaetear; <adsagittare (Cf. MWL)—v.tr.—‘shoot with 
arrows or spears.” Num XXI: 30. 

[ASENNALAR | Acad: sefialar;—v.tr.—‘show, point out. Num XXIV: 
7. Cf. Ferrara, Jos XVIII: 17. 

Asorrirn—Ex XIX: 15. See Asurrir. 

Asosteco [Acad: sosiego]—n.m.—‘rest.’ ‘“‘. . . sabado de asosiego 
..., Lev XVI: 31; Num X: 33. 

Asurrir (Asorrir) [ Acad: sufrir]—v.tr.—‘ put, place.’ “‘asufran Aaron 
e sus fijos sus manos sobre la cabeca del toro,’”’” Ex X XIX: 10; Num 
VIII: 12. Cf. Ferrara, Ex X XIX: 10; Jud XIX: 5. 

[ATERMINAR ] Acad: terminar;—v.tr.—‘limit, bound.’ “Et aterminaras 
el pueblo al derredor,”” Ex XIX: 12. Cf. Ferrara, Ex XIX: 12; 
Ex XXVIII: 14. 

AtizapERA [Cf. Acad: atizadero, n.; atizador, adj. ]}—n.f.—‘firepan’ (AV). 
Ex XXVII: 3; Ex XX XVII: 22; Ex XXXVIII: 3; passim. 

AUGRUMANGIA <augurium and necromantia?—n.f.—‘ magic.’ “. . . nin 
tractante en aeromancia, nin augrumancia, nin demandante a los 
muertos,’”’ Deut XVIII: 11. 

BARUES < vervécem (ML 9270)—n.m.—‘ram.’ Num VI: 14; Num VII: 17, 
23, 29, passim. Cf. Ferrara, Gen XV: 9 (barvez); Fr. brébis. 

VENGAMIENTO [ Acad: venganza }—n.m.—‘ vengeance.’ Lev XXVI: 25. 

[Betumar] Acad: betunar, ant.;—v.tr.—‘daub with pitch.’ ‘“‘betumola 
con betumen,”’ Ex II: 3. Scribal for betunar? 

Bisangra [ Acad: besante ]< bisantia (Cf. MWL)—n.f.—‘bezant’ (a coin). 
“‘especias aromaticas, almastiga e blanca bisangia. . . .”” Ex XXX: 
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34. Bisangia does not fit the context, as both AV and the Vulgate 
read onycha. Probably the translator was confused by the simi- 
larity of the Hebrew reading, ‘‘shehéleth,” to ‘‘shekel,”’ a coin issued 
in the Ist or 2nd century BC (ef. Orr, arts. “‘onycha” and “money’’). 

Bo.antio-a [Acad: volante]—adj.—‘ flying, swift.’ “‘. . . lepra bolan- 
tia... ,’’ Lev XIII: 57. Vulg: “‘lepra volatile;’”’ AV: “‘spreading 
plague.” 

Botizo-a [Acad: boto]—adj.—‘ vague, indistinct, confused.’ ‘‘Et avn 
mucha gente botiza subio con ellos,’ Ex XII: 38. AV: “mixed 
multitude;”’ Hebr: “‘erebh,” ‘dull, vague’ (cf. Orr, art. “‘mixed 
multitude”’). 

Caxrscer [ Acad: acaecer }—v.tr.—‘ meet, befall.’ ‘‘Caescer le ha ocasyon 
en el camino,’ Gen XLII: 38. Cf. Milagros, 2b, 700b; Cej, 86; 
Oels, 33. 

Cayp1zo [Acad: caedizo }—adj. used as noun—‘one who falls easily.’ 
“. . . e ende vimos los caydizos, fijos del gigante de los caydizos,”’ 
Num XIII: 33. Hebr: “nephilim,” probably related to the verb 
naphal, ‘to fall upon’ (cf. The Cambridge Bible, Numbers, p. 72, 
note 33). 

CaLaBRE [Acad: caddver]<cadaver (ML 1450)—n.m.—‘carcass, dead 
body.’ Lev VII: 18; Lev XI: 8, 24, 25, 28, 35, passim. 

[Catcgar ]<cal<calz (ef. ML 1533)—v.tr.—‘ plaster, cover with clay.’ 
‘‘e otra tierra e calgen la casa,” Lev XIV: 42. AV: “and he shall 
take other mortar and plaister the house;’”’ Vulg: “luto alio liniri 
domum.” 

Cevestre [cf. Acad: celeste, 2nd accep.; and celestre: ‘bafio o caldo que 
se daba a los pafios’ ]—adj.—‘blue.’ ‘“‘. . . panno celestre ... ,” 
Num IV: 9. Cf. Lap, 110al, 110a2; Aut II, 261: “voz anticuada 
que ya no tiene uso.”’ 

CIRCUNUOLUERSE < circumvélvére;—v.ref.—‘go around.’ ‘“. . . gircunu- 
oluer vos se ha,”” Num XXXIV: 4, 5. Vulg: “‘circuibunt.” 

CrRcUNGIMIENTO [Acad: circuncisién ]—n.m.—‘ circumcision.’ Ex IV: 
26. 

Crrcuncir (Acad: circundar]<*circumcire (Blond, 37)—v.tr.—‘ circum- 
cise.’ Gen XVII: 10, 11, 14, 23, 24, passim. Cf. Blond, 37. 

Cisrra [Acad: sidra]<sicéra<shékhar (Hebr) (MPGram, 130; Blond, 
LXXI1)—n.f.—‘strong drink.’ Lev X:9. Cf. Ferrara, Deut X XIX: 
5; Cej, 386. 

CLEMESIN (CLEMESYN) [Acad: cremesin, ant. ]—n.m.—‘red, crimson.’ 
Ex XXXV: 35; Ex XXXVI: 8, 37, passim. Cf. Aut II, 379: ‘‘voz 
anticuada.” 

CLEMESYN—Ex XXXVI: 35; Ex XXXVIII: 18, 23, passim. See 
CLEMESIN. 

[Co.t.ecir] Acad: colegir;—v.tr.—‘bind’ (AV). “.. . la fabla de sus 
becos que colligio sobre su anima,’”” Num XXX: 8. 
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CoMEZCLAR<commisculare (cf. Du Cange)—v.ref.—‘ mix, defile one- 
self.’ ‘. .. para se comezclar con ella,” Lev XVIII: 23. AV: 
“. . . to lie down thereto.” 

ConFIsion (Conrisyon) [ Acad: confesién ]—n.f.—‘confession.’ Lev VII: 
12, 15; Lev XXII: 29. Cf. Ruiz, 365b; Alix, 2353d. 

Conrisyon—Lev VII: 12, 13. See Conrisron. 

[ConuiGaRsE ] Acad: ligarse;—v.ref.—‘join.’ Num XVIII: 2, 4. 

Cortura [ Acad: cortedad ]—n.f.—‘shortness, meagerness.’ ‘‘e non escu- 
charon a Moysen por cortura de spiritu,” Ex VI: 9. AV: “... 
anguish of spirit.””’ Cf. A III, 149. 

[DegenizarR]—Num IV, 13. See Descenizar. 

DEPERDER [ Acad: perder ]|—v.tr.—‘destroy.’ Deut XXVIII: 63. Cf. 
Chrest, 99. 

DERECHEDUNBRE [ Acad: derechura ]|—n.f.— ‘rectitude, uprightness’ (AV). 
Gen XX: 16. 

DERRAMADERA [Acad: derramadero |—n.f.—‘drain, basin’ (AV). Ex 
XXIV: 6; Ex XXVII: 3; Ex XXXVIII: 3. 

DERRICAMIENTO—n.m.—‘ prey’ (AV). ‘“‘ca del derricamiento a mi, fijo, 
sobiste,”’ Gen XLIX: 9. Scribal for derrigamiento<derricar? The 
Hebrew reading, “‘tereph,”’ ‘prey,’ is related to ‘‘tiraph” (see 
DERRICAR). 

[Derrigar ]<riza?—v.tr.—‘destroy, devour.’ ‘‘asy commo lobo der- 
rice,” Gen XLIX: 27. AV: “. . . shall ravin as the wolf;” Hebr: 
“tiraph,” ‘ravin, devour’ (ef. Orr, art. ‘‘ravin’’). 

DERRISCAMIENTO—n.m.—‘rending, tearing.’ ‘‘. . . derriscamiento fue 
derriscado,” Gen XXXVII: 33. Scribal for derriscamiento? 

[ Derriscar ]—v.tr.—‘tear,rend.’ ‘‘. . . derriscamiento fue derriscado,”’ 
Gen XXXVII:33. Scribalforderriscar? This entry and DerricaR 
have identical Hebrew readings: “‘taraph.”’ 

DEscENIZAR (DECENIZAR) <‘*discinerare (Blond, 43)—v.tr.—‘remove 
ashes from.’ Ex XXVII:3. Cf. Ferrara, Ex X XVII: 3; Blond, 43. 

DesrFisar [Acad lists deshijado, p.p.]<*disfiliare (Blond, 44)—v.tr.— 
‘render childless.’ ‘‘. . . para que me desfijare avn de vos,” Gen 
XXVII: 45; Gen XXXI: 38; Gen XLII: 36; Lev XXVI: 22; Deut 
XXXII: 25. Cf. Ferrara, 2nd Kings II: 19; Const (BRA, IV, 118), 
Gen XLII: 36; Gen XLIII: 45; lst Sam XV: 33; passim. Mal: 
‘Arrancar los retofios atrasados de los vegetales’ (Cuba, Honduras, 
Mexico, and Puerto Rico); ‘Apartar en el ganado las erfas de sus 
madres’ (Chile); Cej, 143. 

DESMANPARAR [Acad: desamparar]<de ex manu parare (Kt 5924)— 
v.tr.—‘foresake, abandon.’ Deut XXXI: 6, 8, 16. Cf. Const 
(BRA, IV, 120), Deut XXXI: 6; Jos I: 5; Ist Kings VIII: 58; 
Aliz, 1564d; Apol, 137c. 

Desnupipat [Acad: desnudez ]—n.f.—‘nakedness.’ Deut XVIII: 48. 
Cf. GE I, 738 (desnuyedad); Cej, 146. 
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DeEspEscogaR < pescuego;—v.tr.—‘break the neck of.’ Ex XIII: 13; 
Ex XXXIV: 20. 

DESTORUAMIENTO < distirbaméntum (cf. MWL)—n.m.—‘obstacle.’ ‘“‘ca 
generacion de destoruamientos son,’”’ Deut XXXII: 20. AV: “they 
are a forward generation.”’ 

[Destrar ]}<deztrare (cf. Du Cange, MWL)—v.int.—‘turn to right.’ 
“si sinistrares, destrare,”’ Gen XIII: 9. 

[Distocuar] Acad: dislocar;—v.tr.—‘dislocate.’ ‘‘e dislochose la lla- 
neza de su ancha,” Gen XXXI: 25. Scribal error? 

Evas—adv. particle—‘behold.’ Gen X XVII: 6; “‘euas aqui este ninno,” 
Ex II: 9. Cf. GE I, 9b, 637a; PC, 67b. For a discussion of euas 
and euad, see R. Menéndez Pidal, Cid, II, art. “‘euad.” 

[Emistar ] Acad: enemistar;—v.tr.—‘oppose.’ Lev XVIII: 18. Scribal 
for enemistar? 

[ENcOFIARSE ] <cofia;—v.ref.—‘ put on (headgear).’ Lev XVI: 4. 

ENCOMENDANGA [ Acad: encomienda ]—n.f.—‘commandment.’ Deut XI: 
1, 22; Deut XV: 5. Cf. Ferrara, Gen XXVI: 5. 

[ENFANBRECER ]—v.int.—‘become hungry.’ Gen XLI: 55; Deut VIII: 
3. Cf. Const (BRA, IV, 332), Gen XLI: 55 (enhambrecerse); Isaiah 
VIII: 21; Isaiah IX; 19, passim; Ferrara, Gen XLI: 55; Cej, 173; 
Aut II, 475: “es voz inventada y jocosa.”’ 

ENGASTONAMIENTO < engastonar <incastonare (It) <kasto (OHG) (ef. ML 
1681)—n.m.—‘setting, cover’ (AV). “... por engastonamiento 
al altar,”” Num XVI: 38, 39. Cf. A II, 10, 16, 20. 

[ENGREYECERSE | Acad: engreir;—v.ref.—‘insist, presume’ (AV). “Et 
engreyecieron se a sobir a la cabeca de la sierra,’”’” Num XIV: 44. 
Alba, 345: “‘enclynaron (punaron);”’ Rom: ‘‘a ciegas subieron;” 
Hebr: “‘aiphal,”’ ‘to lift oneself up’ (ef. Orr, art. “‘presume”’). 

[ENMEDRENTESGER ] cf. Acad: amedrentar: ‘infundir miedo;’—v.int.— 
‘become afraid.’ “...e non enmedrentesca el coragon de sus 
hermanos como su coragon,” Deut XX:8. AV: “lest his brother’s 
heart faint.” 

ENRREGNAR [ Acad: reinar ]<inrégnare (Blond, 61)—v.int.—‘rule.’ Gen 
XXXVI: 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39; Gen XX XVII: 8; Ex XV: 
18. Cf. Ferrara, Jos XIII: 10 (enreynar); Blond, 61. 

[ENRRODILLARSE | Acad: arrodillarse;—v.ref.—‘kneel.’ Num XXIV: 9. 
Cf. Ropruuar. 

ENTRENADO-a [ Acad: trenado |}—adj.—‘ braided, wound.’ “. . . cadenas 
entrenadas ... ,” Ex XXVIII: 14. 

ENXENPLIFICANTE <enzenplificar <exemplificare (cf. Du Cange, MWL)— 
p. adj. used as noun—‘soothsayer.’ ‘‘Dizen los enxenplificantes: 
venid a Esbon,”” Num XXI: 27. 

EnxENPLO—Num XXIII: 7; Num XXIV: 23. See Enxrenp.io. 

ENXIENPLO (ENXENPLO) [Acad: ejemplo]—n.m.— ‘parable, utterance.’ 
Num XXIII: 7, 18; Num XXIV: 3, 16, 21. Cf. Ruiz, 245a (en- 
syenpro), 31ld (enzienpro), 529d (ensienplo), passim; Cid, 2731 
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(enssiemplo); GE I, 145a; Alix, 749d, 1724d (enzenplo); Apol, 52d; 
Chrest, 66 (note 2); Oels, 79. 

EscoprinNaR—Deut XIII: 14. See Escuprunnar. 

EscuDRUNNAR (EscopRINNaR) [ Acad: escudrifiar ]—v.tr.—‘ examine, spy 
out’ (AV). Num XI: 8; Num XV: 39. Cf. Aliz, 2410b (esco- 
drinnar); Milagros, 678b (escodrinnar); Oels, 83 (escodrinnar). 

Esmenvuzapo-a [ Acad: desmenuzar ]|—p.p. used as adj.—‘ broken to small 
pieces, pulverized, beaten.’ Ex X XIX: 40. 

[EspAUORESGER ] (PavoREscER) [Acad lists espavorecido, ant. }—v.int.— 
‘become frightened.’ Num XXII:3. Cf. Celestina, II, 223; Const 
(BRA, IV, 634), Isaiah XIX: 16; Isaiah XXIII: 14; Isaiah XLIV: 
8; Jere XXXIII: 9; Ferrara, Deut XXVIII: 66; GE I, 16b, 136a, 
586a, 600a; PC, 691a; Cej, 189. (All references are to espauorescer). 

EstTe.o <stilum (ML .8260)—n.m.—‘pillar, column.’ Ex XXVII: 10, 
11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17; Num III: 36, 37; Num IV: 31, 32. 

Estorax [Acad: estoraque }—n.f.—‘storax.’ “. . . especias aromaticas, 
almastiga e blanca bisangia, e estorax olorosa e encienso claro,” 
Ex XXX: 24. AV and Vulg: “‘galbanum.” 

Estroyr (Estruyr) [Acad: destruir]—v.tr.—‘destroy. Ex XXXI: 
title; Num XIV: title; Deut VII: 22; Deut IX: 10. Cf. Ruiz, 400a 
(estruyr); Chrest, 99 (estruigan). 

EstTRUYMIENTO—n.m.—‘destruction.’ Ex XI: 1; Deut VII: 26. 

Estrurr—Lev XXIII: 30; Num XXI: title; Deut II: 21; Deut IV: 3; 
Deut VII: 2. See Esrroyrr. 

EsTRUMENTE (EstTRUMENTO) [Acad: instrumento]—n.m.—‘article of 
clothing.’ Lev XIII: 52, 53, 54, 57, 58, 59; ‘musical instrument.’ 
Gen IV: 21; Gen XLIX: 5; Deut XXV: 13. Cf. (for estrumente): 
Ruiz, 375c, 515a, 1263b; A I, 202; Aliz, 2117a; Apol, 489d; Milagros, 
9c (estrument); Oels, 109; (for estrumento): Ferrara, Psalms LX XI: 
22; Ist Chron XII: 33; GE I, 610b, 615b; PC, 64b; Ruiz, 70a, 
1489b, 1515a (estromento). 

EstruMENTO—Gen IV: 21; Gen XLIX: 5; Deut XXV: 13. See Estrvu- 
MENTE. 

Facerio [Acad: zaherio,”ant.]<facerir<faciem, ferire (MPGram, 151; 
ML 3253)—n.m.—‘censure, blame.’ “seras por asolamiento, e por 
enxenplo, e por fagerio en todos los gentios,’””’ Deut XXVIII: 37. 
AV: “. . . astonishment, a proverb and a byword;” Vulg: ‘“‘fabu- 
lam omnibus populis;” Hebr: “shammiak,” ‘object of remarks’ 
(Orr, art. “byword”). Cf. GE II, 138b. 

[Fatiauar ] Acad: fatigar;—v.tr.—‘tire.’ Gen XLVII: 13. 

Frronista <?—n.m.—‘charmer’ (AV). ‘‘nin fechizero, nin fironista, 
nin tractante en aeromancia, nin augrumancia, nin demandante a 
los muertos,”’ Deut XVIII: 11. 

FuNDEDIZzO-A <fundir;—adj.—‘ molten.’ ‘“bezerrofundedizo ... ,’”’ Ex 
XXXI: 4; Ex XXXIV: 17; Lev XIX: 4; Deut IX: 16. 
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GLavE<glavem (cf. Du Cange)—n.m.—‘spear, pole’ (AV). ‘‘faz a ty 
vna serpiente, e poner la has sobre vn glaue,” Num XXI: 8,9. Cf 
Modern French glaive, Old French gleive, glave (see Godefroy, art. 
“‘glaive’’). Esp-Cal lists glave as occurring in two 14th-century 
works: La crénica del rey don Pedro (1336) and La ordenanza sobre 
armamentos of Juan II (1390). (For a further discussion of possible 
etymons, see ML 3773 and Kt 4256). 

YpDOLATRIZANTE [cf. Acad: idolatrar]—p. adj.—‘worshipping.’ “.. . 
ydolatrizante idolatrias . . . ,” Deut XVIII: 10. 

Liespo-a [Acad: leudo]—adj.—‘leavened.’ Ex XII: 16, 19, 20; Ex 
XIII: 3; Lev II: 11; Lev VII: 13; Lev XXIII: 17. Cf. GE I, 
344a, 347b, 425a, passim; Chrest, 57 (note 5); Oels, 119. 

Luytoso [Acad: luctuoso, lutoso}|—adj.—‘lamenting, mourning.’ Gen 
XXXVII: 35. 

LieBpAR [ Acad: leudar ]}—v.tr.—‘leaven.’ Ex XII: 34. 

Maena [ Acad: mand ]—n.f.—‘ Manna.’ Ex XVI: title; Num XI: 6, 7; 
Deut VIII: 3, 16. 

MANAMIENTO [Acad: manantial]—n.m.—‘spring, menstruation.’ Lev 
XII: 7. 

MANESQUIERDA—Gen XXIV: 49. See MANyYSQUIERDA. 

MANIR<manere (Kt 5877)—v.int.—‘remain.’ Gen XIX: 2; “en la 
calle maniremos,’”’ Gen XIX: 3; Gen XXVI: 17; Gen XXVIII: 11; 
Num I: 50. Cf. Ferrara, Ex XXIII: 18; Cov (II, 100) would 
identify this verb with Modern Spanish manir [<manvjan (Got), 
ML 5341]: ‘‘es detenerse de un dia para otro, y assi se dixo a ma- 
nendo, como carne manida, la que no se come recien muerta.”’ 

MANYSQUIERDA (MANESQUIERDA)<mano and ysquierda;—n.f.—‘left.’ 
Ex XIV: 22, 29; Num XX: 17; Num XXII: 26. 

MELEzINADOR [ Acad lists melezinar }—n.m.—‘healer.’ “yo so el Sennor 
tu melezinador,” Ex XV: 26. Cf. Ferrara, Ex XV: 26; GE I, 26la. 

MEsgIMIENTO (REMESCIMIENTO) [ Acad: mecedura }—n.m.—‘act of shak- 
ing or waving, wave-offering’ (AV). Num VIII: 15; Num XVIII: 
11, 18. 

MEsTRUAGION [ Acad: menstruacién ]—n.f.—‘ menstruation.’ Lev XII: 3. 

[Mrrrar] Acad list mirrado;—v.tr.—‘embalm’ (AV). “Et mando 
Josep a sus sieruos los fisicos que mirrasen a ssu padre,” Gen L: 
2, 26. Cf. PC, 628a. 

[ Mosi.itar |< movilitare;—v.tr.—‘ move, cause to wander.’ “...e 
mobilito los por el desierto quarenta annos,”’ Ley XXXII: 13. 
AV: “. .. made them wander... ;” Alba, 364: “detouolos;” 
Rom: ‘‘trayolo en derredor;”’ Vulg: ‘‘ circumduxit.”’ 

Mogre.aGo [Acad: murciélago |—n.m.—‘bat.’ Lev XI: 19. 

[Pavorescer ]}—Deut I: 22. See EspaAvoRESCER. 

PasquaR < pasqua;—v.tr.—‘ observe as holiday.’ Ex XXIII: 14; Lev 
XXIII: 39, 41; Deut XVI: 15. Cf. Ferrara, Ex V: 1. 
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Piapat [Acad: piedad]—n.f.—‘ piety, kindness.’ Gen XLIII: 29; Ex 
II: 25; Ex XII: 13. Cf. Ruiz, 373a, 1045a, 1322a, passim; Aliz, 
1417; Milagros, 98b, 158b (piadad); Chrest, 85 (note 4); Oels, 158. 

[PRopENSAR] Acad: pensar;—v.tr.—‘think, plan, meditate.’ ‘‘ propen- 
saron commo lo matarian,” Gen XXXVII: 18. 

RaBeE [ Acad: rabel]—n.m.—‘rabec, harp’ (AV). Gen XXXI: 27. Cf. 
Ruiz, 1229a, 1330a. 

[RapinaR] Acad: rapifiar; ef. Acad: rapina, ant.;—v.tr.—‘snatch.’ 
“‘rrapinara el brago con el colodrillo,’”” Deut XX XIII: 20. Cf. Oels, 
174. 

RAPINOSO-A <rapina;—adj.—‘ predatory, preying.’ ‘‘. . . animalia rra- 
pinosa ... ,” Ex XXII: 13. 

Raptit1a [Acad: reptil]—n.f.—‘reptile.’ Gen I: 24, 25; Gen VI: 7; 
Lev V: 2; Lev VII: 21; Lev XI: 42, 43, 44; Lev XXII: 5. 

REUVELLAR [Acad: rebelar]}—v.int.—‘rebel.’ Gen XIV: 4. Cf. Const 
(BRA, V, 358), Jos I: 18; Ferrara, Gen XIV: 4; PC, 244b, 280a, 
285b, 322b, passim; Cej, 335; Oels, 180. 

Revenpita [Acad: vindicta]—n.f.—‘grudge’ (AV). ‘“‘non guardes 
rreuendita a los fijos de tu pueblo,” Lev XIX: 18. Vulg: “‘memor 
eris injuriae;” Alba, 284: ‘‘mala querencia;” Hebr: ‘‘natar,” ‘keep 
anger.’ 

REBERMEGECcIDO-A [cf. Acad: embermejecer}—p.p. as adj.—‘reddish.’ 
Lev XIII: 24, 42, 43, 49. 

ReponpEzA [Acad: redondez|—n.f.—‘roundness, rotundity.’ Ex 
XXXVIII: 30. Cf. GE I, 438b; GE II, 92b; Aut V, 532: “voz 
anticuada,”’ 

[REDRARGUYR | Acad: redarguir;—v.tr.—‘rebuke.’ “. . . rredrarguyote 
anoche,”’ Gen XX XI: 42; Lev XIX: 17. Alba, 284: “‘quistionaras 
(arguyras);”’ Hebr: “‘yikhah,” ‘reprove’ (cf. Orr, art. “‘rebuke”’). 

[ReeaLescer ] ef. Acad: regalar, ‘derretir;’—v.tr. or ref.—‘melt.’ Ex 
XV: 15; Ex XVI: 21; Deut I: 28. 

REMANIENTE [Acad: remanente, m.]—n.f.—‘remnant, remainder.’ 
‘|. . la rremaniente de sus fijos,’”’ Deut XXVIII: 54. 

REMESCIMIENTO—Lev XXIII: 15, 17; Num VI: 20. See Mescrmrenro. 

[RENOUEGER ] Acad: renovar, tr.;—v.int.—‘be renewed.’ Lev XIII: 10. 

RepeGapo [cf. Acad: pegar }—p.p. as adj.—‘stuck.’ “que este rrepegado 
en su carrne,”’ Lev XV: 13. Cf. Ruiz, 1176a; Cej, 346. 

RESERUAMIENTO [ Acad: reservacién |—n.m.—‘ heave-offering’ (AV). Lev 
VII: 14. Hebr: ‘‘teriimah,” ‘something lifted, or properly sepa- 
rated [i.e., ‘reserved’ ] from the seat and given to the Deity’ (Orr, 
art. ‘‘sacrifice”’). 

Resoitito [Acad: resuello]—n.m.—‘breath, odor.’ ‘“auia rresollo de 
spiritu en sus narizes,” Gen VII: 22. Cf. Celestina I, 45; PC, 144a, 
190b; Pic, 28v. 

[Ropar] Acad: arrodillarse;—v.int.—‘kneel.’ Num XXII: 27. Cf. 
ENRRODILLARSE. 
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SEGUNDAMIENTO < segundar;—n.m.—‘following.’ ‘‘. . . en el carro del 
segundamiento suyo,” Gen XLI: 43. 

Setmana [Acad: semana]—n.f.—‘week.’ Deut XVI: 9. Cf. Ruiz, 
997a, 1621a; PC, 589a, 641a, 745a; Cej, 362. 

[SrntsTRAR ]|<sinistrare (cf. Du Cange)—v.int.—‘turn to left.’ “si 
sinistrares, destrare,’’ Gen XIII: 9. 

SocaRRaDuRA [Acad: socarra]}—n.f.—‘scar, burn.’ ‘‘socarradura de la 
quemadura es,” Lev XIII: 28. Vulg: “cicatrix combusturae;” 
Alba, 276: “ quemadura.” 

Suario [Acad: sudario|—n.m.—‘arm-band, bracelet’ (AV). ‘“. .. tu 
sello e tu suario e tu langa que traes en la mano,” Gen X XXVIII: 
18, 25. Vulg: ‘“‘arnillam;” Alba, 78: ‘‘capa;’”’ Hebr: “‘pathil,” 
‘bracelet’ (cf. Orr, art. “‘bracelet’’). Cf. Old French suaire, 
‘maniple,’ an arm-band worn by priests in processions; it was 
originally used to remove perspiration—hence the name (see Gode- 
froy, art. “‘suaire’’). 

Surre [Acad: azufre]}—n.m.—‘sulphur.’ Gen XIX: 24. Cf. GE I, 
133a; GE II, 165b; Lap, 2a, 3d; Aliz, 2318c; Aut VI, 179; Cov II, 
180. 

TIENPLE [ Acad: temple }—n.m.—‘ drink-offering’ (AV). Num VI: 17; 
Num XXVIII: 7, 14. Hebr: “nesekh,” ‘a liquid offering of wine’ 
(Orr, art. “‘sacrifice’’). 

{ TRASHERRAR }—v.tr.—‘ make to wander’ (AV). ‘El que trasherrare 
al ciego en el camino,’”’ Deut XX VII: 18. Cf. Const (BRA, V, 364). 
Isaiah, XXVIII: 7 (trasyerrar, ‘andar de un lado a otro’); Ferrara, 
Gen XX: 13 (traserrar). 

TrasTavabo [ Acad lists trastrabarse ]}—adj.—‘ confused, awkward.’ ‘‘yo 
soy trastauado de fabla,” Ex VI: 12, 30. AV: “. . . of uncircum- 
cised lips.” 

TRONPEGEDERO [ Acad: trompezén, tropecedero |—n.m.—‘ obstacle, stum- 
bling-block.’ ‘‘delante el giego non pongas tronpegedero,” Lev 
XIX: 14. Cf. Aut VI, 367 (art. “‘tropezadero”’): “antiguamente 
se decia Trompezadero.” 


O. H. HaupTMANN 
University of Florida 





BLANCO-FOMBONA, PEREZ GALDOS, AND LEOPOLDO 
ALAS 


| | eotmge Blanco-Fombona, though he regarded Europe as being, 

morally, ‘‘una pocilga,’’* held Spain in high esteem, as ‘‘el 
solar de la raza.’’? In the prologue to his novel, El hombre de oro, 
he imagines Spain, ‘‘nuestra abuela, esta vieja y socarrona Espafia,”’ 
as showing her visiting Spanish American grandson, first of all her 
awe-inspiring critics, ‘‘el Valbuena de ayer y el Casares de hoy,’’* 
after which, 


. . » la augusta, para borrarnos la impresién de extrafieza o sustituirla 
con nobles y puras emociones, nos conduce a Burgos, a Toledo, al Escorial ; 
abre de par en par su Teatro; desgrana las perlas del Romancero.. . 
nos pasea por el Prado de Goya y de Velazquez; después nos sefiala con 
el indice en la plazoleta del Congreso a un personaje de bronce y nos dice 
estas solas palabras: 

—Aquél es. 


It is the statue of Cervantes, ‘‘el que puso—para siempre—a galopar 
a don Quijote.’’ And finally the genial grandmother, not satisfied, 


. . nos guia hacia una ealleja solitaria por el barrio de Argiielles. 
Alli nos previene: 


—NMirad bien a ese que sale de la casita morisca; pronto no lo veréis 
sino inmévil, en marmol. 


The abuela announces his name: Benito Pérez Galdés. And the 
visiting nieto replies, with respect and admiration : 


Si, abuela; conocemos a tus eunucos y a tus monstruos; pero conocemos 
también a tus mdsculos creadores de belleza, a los que llevaron y difundie- 


ron tu cultura mas all4 de los horizontes, més all4 de los mares, mas 
allé. . . 4 


1 See the article of Armando Donoso in Zig Zag (Santiago de Chile) re- 
produced at the end of Blanco-Fombona’s El hombre de oro, Madrid, Editorial 
América, n. d., p. 398. 

2 The words occur in his Prélogo to El hombre de oro, ed. cit., p. xii. Cf. 
Manuel GAlvez, El solar de la raza; Carlos Reyles, El embrujo de Sevilla. 

sf... una suerte de gliptodonte, especie que se creyé desaparecida del 
planeta e inadaptable a las actuales condiciones de vida’’ (El hombre de oro, 
ed. cit., p. xii). 

4 El hombre de oro, ed. cit., p. xiii. 
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The ‘‘masculo creador de belleza’’ thus saluted had a very evi- 
dent influence on Blanco-Fombona’s work as a novelist, though the 
latter’s vision of the world has little, if any, of the faith in mankind 
—quand méme—that radiates from the works of Don Benito.® 
Perhaps by placing this mention of Pérez Galdés in the prologue to 
El hombre de oro, Blanco-Fombona wished indirectly to acknowledge 
his indebtedness in this work to the master of the modern Spanish 
novel. Its analogies with Galdés’ Torquemada Series * are obvious. 
This series has as its protagonist a miserly money lender, who grad- 
ually rises to decency, marries a virtuous and submissive woman, 
whose family use her (and this marriage) as a means of rehabili- 
tating their fortunes; a miser who, mounting from rung to rung 
on the ladder of success, becomes an important personage in the 
financial administration of the national government. These are 
the identical steps through which Blanco-Fombona’s Irurtia passes. 

But Blanco-Fombona has a purpose of his own. He uses Irur- 
tia as a bitterly satirical caricature of the society and government 
of Venezuela. To get Irurtia into polities, it is necessary to place 
him in contact with a politician who can make him rise, and Blanco- 
Fombona does this by causing him to fall in love with one of the 
Agualongas, a sister-in-law of General Chicharra. Blanco-Fom- 


bona’s purpose still makes necessary other personages, principally 
Andrés Rata, a mulatto journalist, worthy crony of the ‘‘general 
sin campaiias.’’* Rata had married Olga, the niece of the three 


5 The two do possess in common a great impulso cordial, a love of the 
good and a deep pity for the meek doers of good who are so heartbreakingly 
slow in inheriting the earth: ‘‘Ha descubierto [el autor] siempre y en todas 
partes cosa igual: un fondo idéntico de estupidez, de maldad y de dolor... 
la misma bestia, en todas las latitudes, con la misma zarpa, el mismo instinto, 
con los mismos apetitos; la misma inteligencia, con la misma capacidad limi- 
tada y con la misma negra intencién’’ (Prélogo to Dramas intimos, 1920, 
apud D. F. Ratcliff, Venezuelan Prose Fiction, New York, 1933, p. 151). But: 
‘*. . . que se aprenda .. . a estimar a quienes, como las Agualonga del libro, 
fracasan en ése 0 parecidos mundos. Fracasan precisamente por altivos, por 
honrados, por veridicos, por buenos’’ (El hombro de oro, ed. cit., p. ix). Very 
illuminating for the study of Blanco-Fombona is the volume of tales which he 
published in 1928 with the title Tragedias grotescas. Novelines de la fe, del 
amor, de la maldad y de la estupidez. 

6 Torquemada en la hoguera (1889), Torquemada en la cruz (1893), 
Torquemada en el Purgatorio (1894), Torquemada y San Pedro (1895). 

7 This Rata is given his true name in the Prélogo:; ‘‘ Aun en medios sociales 
de m4s quilates y superior nivel a este que se refleja en El hombre de oro, la 
Vida se burla de la Bondad y la arrastra por los suelos. . . . jSupéngase qué 
ocurrira en pueblo que tiene por exponente social a don Juan Vicente Gémez, 
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Agualongas. He, a mulatto, had been lucky to get her; she, having 
thrown her reputation away to satisfy her sensuality, was lucky to 
get him. Another character in El hombre de oro, without Galdosian 
antecedents, but of truly Galdosian spirit, is the cwrandero Cirilo 
Matamoros, who through love of the sick and love of what he con- 
sidered his science, cured countless patients in the province of Cara- 
eas, collecting no fees. This humble servant of suffering humanity 
becomes the foil of Irurtia. 

General Chicharra is cesante. To return to political favor, he 
organizes for the dictator a baile sui generis which panders to the 
lust of Gémez, pleases him, and accomplishes the end for which it 
was devised. Chicharra becomes Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores. 
At the same time, Gémez needs a Finance Minister. Chicharra tells 
of Irurtia, el hombre oro, el hombre del oro,’ and Gémez asks: 


éY dénde se esconde esa perla? ¢Por qué anteriores gobiernos no 
han utilizado los conocimientos de ese hombre? . . . Como conserve los 
dineros del Estado tan bien como los propios, nunea estaremos sin blanea. 
Y ese poco ya es algo.® 


The appointment is made, and thereafter the fame of Irurtia as 
Finance Minister, is the work of the unofficial minister of propa- 
ganda, Andrés Rata. Irurtia becomes a political idol. There even 
comes a time when Irurtia might have challenged Gémez in a con- 
test for power. Irurtia does not forget his debt to Rata. 

Blaneo-Fombona brings his novel to a bitter close. Cirilo Mata- 
moros has been summoned by Irurtia, el gran tacaiio, to treat one 
of the Agualongas, and the poor woman dies. The Academy of 
Medicine learns of the case, and Cirilo is imprisoned. He appeals 
to Irurtia, but Irurtia washes his hands. At the same time, Andrés 
Rata is placed in an intolerable position by a flagrant indiscretion of 


his wife. He appeals to Irurtia for an appointment to a consulship 
in Europe. Irurtia replies: 


Antes del mediodia tendra usted en su casa el nombramiento. Le haré 
asimismo enviar su vidtico y sueldos adelantados por cinco o seis meses. 
Vayase volando. Si de aqui a la noche sale algan vapor, parta hoy mismo. 
Si no, majiana, por la Mala Real. Adidés, escribame.’° 


Presidente de la Repiblica, y por vocero de la prensa a don Andrés Mata, 
turiferario emérito!’’ (ed. cit., p. x). It is not the purpose of this paper to 
determine whether Irurtia and the other characters of the novel are personnages 
a clef. 

8 See ed. cit., p. 325. 

9 Ed. cit., pp. 316-317. 
10 Ed. cit., p. 364. 
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Galdés, in his Torquemada series, is dealing in human values, 
and human frailty. His miser ‘‘deserves to live among the great 
misers of fiction.’’**  Blanco-Fombona did not seek to reinterpret 
or recreate this character. His purpose was not to create, but to 
destroy, to make odious the tyrant Gémez and all his works. He 
found in his predecessor’s Torquemada-Fidela-Cruz a set of char- 
acters that he could use as Irurtia-Rosaura-Olga, and a plot which 
he could adapt, not as a creacién de belleza, but as a battering ram 
against the citadel of Villavil, seat of the barbarocracia of Juan 
Bisonte, alias Juan Siniestro, alias Judas Capitolino. 

It was not the first time that Blanco-Fombona had found in a 
Spanish novel material adaptable to his own purpose. In El 
hombre de hierro (1905) he drew upon Su iinico hijo (1890), of 
Leopoldo Alas. Rubén Dario saw in the Maria of this novel a copy 
of Madame Bovary; Jacinto Lépez denied this, and he is right. 
Still others speak of the technique of the naturalists: the tranche de 
vie, and these are right also, if we think, not of the naturalism of 
Zola, but of the naturalism of Spain.’* No one, however, has here- 
tofore pointed out that Blanco-Fombona’s Crispin Luz and Maria 
are descended from Bonifacio Reyes and his wife Emma Valcarcel, 
the protagonists of Su tinico hijo. Crispin, like Bonifacio, is ‘‘un 
hombre metédico, puntual, con alta idea del deber y cuya abnegacién 
se extremaba al punto de haber perdido, en apariencia, la nocién 
de sus derechos,’’ a man who possessed always ‘‘el instinto del sacri- 
ficio, la pasividad de la deposicién continua y sin tasa en aras de 
ajenos anhelos.’’** Like Bonifacio, he was the husband of a selfish, 
cruel, voluptuous and somewhat perverted woman. Like Boni- 
facio, he ardently desired to have a son; and, like him, he was given 
a son at second hand, through the adultery of his wife with a low- 
flight tenorio. Not that the plot, nor the details of characteriza- 
tion, are copied. The adaptation to the Venezuelan milieu is per- 

11 Arthur L. Owen, ‘‘The ‘Torquemada’ of Galdés,’’ Hispania, 1924, VII, 
170. 

12‘* Francia, con su poder incontrastable, nos imponia una reforma de 
nuestra propia obra, sin saber que era nuestra; aceptamosla nosotros restau- 
rando el Naturalismo y devolviéndole lo que le habian quitado, el humorismo, 
y empleando éste en las formas narrativa y descriptiva, conforme a la tra- 
dicién cervantesea’’ (Prélogo by Benito Pérez Galdés to the third edition of 
Alas’ La Regenta, Madrid, 1900; apud José A. Balseiro, Novelistas espaioles 
modernos, New York, 1933, p. 351). For the statements of the critics, see the 
appendices of El hombre de hierro, Madrid, Editorial América, 1917, pp. 315, 
329, 341. 

18 El hombre de hierro, ed. cit., p. 24. 
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fect, so perfect that the Colombian critic Max Grillo saw in the 
book ‘‘un tratado de historia contemporanea.’’ He says: 


Blanco-Fombona hace centro de la accién de su novela a un ser sin 
pasiones visibles, sin energias para ser héroe, y a su lado, de comparsas 
en el drama, aparecen los politicos trapisondistas, los elegantes pervertidos, 
las mujeres frivolas y adilteras, los mereaderes hipécritas, los ministros 
vendidos, los hermanos que despojan al hermano; los que se arrastran por 
conseguir una pitanza; los que viven de miserables expedientes; los ca- 
balleros de industria; los intrigantes; los que asesinan en nombre de la 
restauracién de la patria.'* 


Grillo proceeds to draw the moral : 


. . . al considerar lo estéril de nuestras contiendas, al profundizar nues- 
tras desgracias, sentimos una inconsolable vergiienza ante el mundo, ante 
nuestros hermanos de América. . . . Si Colombia no es capaz de volver 
sobre sus pasos, de comprender sus destinos, de someterse al reposo como 
suprema aspiracién de su vida, que entonces perezca, porque no merece 
la existencia ni la libertad. . . .*5 


Blanco-Fombona has frequently given expression to this idea: 
‘*A mi, en efecto, me ha impresionado siempre el espéctaculo de la 
Bondad puesta en ridiculo, con la ironia mfs amarga, por la 


Vida.’’*® Desirous of developing this theme, he found in Su tinico 
hijo a set of characters that could be transplanted. From this 
punto de partida, he developed an excellent novel of admirable 
Venezuelan and also broadly human qualities. In regard to it, the 
Hungarian critic Max Nordau said to him: ‘‘Sois un poderoso 
relator y un escultor de figuras humanas.’’ ** 

Less human, more definitely a work of propaganda, is Blanco- 
Fombona’s third novel, La mitra en la mano (1925), which recalls 
in the clearest fashion the profoundly human La Regenta (1884), 
of Alas. Here the principal personage is a priest, el Padre Blandin, 
a man born in humble station who desires to become bishop, or if 
not bishop, at least magistral. He is an unworthy descendant of 
that great creation of Clarin, Don Fermin de Pas, magistral of the 
Cathedral of Oviedo, would-be seducer of Ana Ozores, who, though 
no bishop, was nonetheless amo of the diocese and exulted as he 
looked down upon his domain from the height of the bell-tower. I 
shall let Blandin himself draw the parallel : 

14 El hombre de hierro, ed. cit., p. 321. 

15 Ibid., p. 326. 


16 Letras y letrados de América, Paris, 1908, p. 284. 
17 El hombre de hierro, ed. cit., p. 336. 
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La proteccién de la familia presidencial puede llevarlo, en poco 
tiempo, tan lejos, tan lejos. . . . Ha sido un tonto—lo reconoce—en no 
haber exigido, hasta ahora, casi nada de positivo interés. . . . | Porque no 
ha de quedarse él, por saecula saeculorum, de cleriguillo pueblerino! Si 
fuera a contar sélo con el ejercicio de sus virtudes . . . bien podria esperar 
siglos. Para algo era comprovinciano y amigo de la familia gobernante, 
y para algo esta familia hacia en la Repiblica, dentro y fuera de la Iglesia, 
mangas y capirotes. Si; seria ecanénigo en la iglesia metropolitana, tal 
vez magistral: predicaria en la capital de la nacién, ante publicos selectos 
que pudieran apreciarlo; llegaria quizd a dean, /por qué no?: seduciria 
damas, los hombres le harian la corte, la familia gobernante se confesaria 
eon él, todo el gomezalato yaceria a sus pies. . . . Iba a ser uno de los 
amos del pais, uno de los felices de la tierra.'* 


Even the element of great physical strength, which characterized 
Clarin’s Fermin de Pas, is reproduced. Griselda says of him: 
**Pues si ustedes prefieren, lo compararé con el Héreules que vimos 
mi tia Ménica y yo, en el Circo, el domingo ultimo.’’ *” 

As always, the plot is very different. The unrighteous priest 
becomes bishop, thanks to the gomezalato, and that is Blanco-Fom- 
bona’s chief concern. Clarin’s main interest, on the other hand, 
was the tragedy of a man who had surrendered the right to his mas- 
culinity. In La mitra en la mano, the professional tenorio is the 
priest; in La Regenta, it is Don Alvaro Mesia. Blandin, in his se- 
duction of Marta, is a calculating garaién; in La Regenta, Don 
Fermin is caught in the toils of a tragic love for Ana, his heart’s 
desire. As in the case of El hombre de oro-Torquemada, the Vene- 
zuelan adaptation, though not without force as an obra de lucha y 
ataque, falls far below its Spanish model in human value and crea- 
tive power. Here again, Blanco-Fombona’s purpose is to annihi- 
late the gomezalato, responsible, not only for his country’s degrada- 
tion, but for his own degeneration from a talented novelist to 
political pamphleteer.*° 

Otis H. GREEN 

University of Pennsylvania 


18 La mitra en la mano, Madrid, Editorial América [1927], pp. 118-119. 
Italics mine. 

19 Ed. cit., p. 135. Strangely, even the word clarin, suggested perhaps 
by the pseudonym of Alas, appears on p. 309: ‘‘Yo soy un elarin a domicilio 
que resuena en tu honor.’’ . 

20**Por ciertos motivos ...no he dedicado capitulo especial a ciertos 
autores de positivo mérito como Blanco Fombona, Horacio Quiroga, Teresa de 
la Parra, Rodriguez Larreta. Las razones aparentes serian: el primero es 
m4s polemista que novelista....’’ Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Novelistas con- 
tempordneos de América, Santiago de Chile, 1939, p. 6. 





CONTRIBUTIONS OF RODRIGUEZ RUBI TO THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE ALTA COMEDIA 


HE alta comedia, as a distinct literary type, is a development of 
the nineteenth century. It is a clearly defined type and a not 
unimportant one in view of the fact that it is a direct precursor to 
the modern comedia; yet the history of its development is obscure. 
It is the purpose of this paper to clarify a few nebulous conceptions 
about it and to present a candidate for the honors of originator of 
the type in Spain. 

Like the century from which it sprang, the alta comedia is 
eclectic in character, so that it is difficult to evaluate its distinctive 
characteristics concisely in a definition; however, there are recog- 
nizable brandmarks that differentiate it from other comedia types. 
Alonso Cortés has contrasted it with the romantic comedia, which 
is ‘‘de asunto histérico, de expresién lirica y desenfrenada,’’ as a 
comedia ‘‘de asunto presente, reflexiva, moral y mas psicolégica en 
situaciones y caracteres.’’* It purports to be realistic and is real- 
istic in that its aim is a serious consideration of contemporary prob- 
lems; but actually its realism consists in a reaction against the 
exaggerations of the romantic school and. is not a true realism. Its 
limitations are readily apparent. It concerns itself with only 
one class in society and that the alta sociedad, that elegant and re- 
fined upper class in which artificialities in manners and morals are 
bred, and it imposes certain restrictions in the treatment of subject 
matter by demanding that there be more than mere representation 
of life, that there be ‘‘idealidad, ponderacién poética’’ in the treat- 
ment so that the play is not only a satisfactory picturization but 
is in conformity with what is conceived of in life as ‘‘buen tono.’’ ? 
The one is an inheritance from the romantic school, which found 
beauty and heroism only in lives of the distinguished; the other is 
an inheritance from the neo-classic school. Influence of the latter 
is seen likewise in the choice of characters, type characters of a gen- 
eral nature, and in the treatment of them, which is such that they 


1 Narciso Alonso Cortés, Resumen de historia de la literatura espaiola, 
Valladolid, 1918, p. 171. 


2Juan Valera, ‘‘Don Ventura de la Vega,’’ in Autores dramédticos con- 
tempordneos y joyas del teatro espaiiol del siglo XIX, I, Madrid, 1881, p. 268. 
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do not appear ridiculous nor out of conformity with the decorum re- 
quired of their class. Plot development is through complicated 
intrigue in the manner of the Romantic-Golden Age traditionalists 
and Scribe, but more logic is demanded in the motivation. The 
language, contrary to the exuberant and imaginative forms used in 
romantic comedias, is sober, elegant and pure. These are brand- 
marks of the type; but that which peculiarly differentiates it from 
other comedia types is its didactic note, which is pronounced, even 
strident, and links it with the comedia of Alarcén. Menéndez y 
Pelayo calls attention to this significant characteristic : 


En este género de comedias, tan elegantes y cultas, la intencién moral 
es directa, quiz demasiado directa, y no se manifiesta sélo por el desarrollo 
y resultados de la accién, sino por las reflexiones que se ponen en boca de 
los personajes. Sélo una extraordinaria mesura, un gusto exquisito y una 
puleritud de forma... puede evitar o mitigar los inconvenientes del 
elemento estético que en estas obras se introduce.’ 


Recognized masters of the alta comedia are Lépez de Ayala and 
Tamayo y Baus; the lesser lights in the genre are Luis de Eguilaz, 
Narciso Serra, Antonio Hurtado, Luis M. de Larra, Marco y Sanchis, 
Eusebio Blasco, Enrique Gaspar, Florentino Sanz, Rodriguez Rubi, 
and Ventura de la Vega. 

El hombre de mundo, Ventura de la Vega’s celebrated comedia, 
is generally accepted as offering the prelude to the alta comedia 
vogue. It was produced in September of 1845 and anticipated by 
several years El tejado de vidrio of Lépez de Ayala, 1857, with 
which he inaugurated his realistic theatre, and La bola de mieve 
of Tamayo y Baus, 1856, with which he inaugurated his. However, 
contemporaries gave credit not to Ventura de la Vega but to Rubi 
for originating the alta comedia in Spain; * and if that be true there 
is need for re-evaluation of the respective réles of the two men in 
the genre. 

Mediocrity in the theatre of Rubi in its entirety has tended to 
obscure the value of a few really able productions in it and to cast 
discredit on all of his literary achievements, which were not in- 
significant, at least historically, for he had no little to do in de- 
termining the trend in literary fashions of his era. Today his 

8 Quoted in José del Castillo y Soriano, Nujiez de Arce; apuntes para una 
biografta, Madrid, 1904, p. 121. 

4 Angel Fern4ndez de los Rios, in El Siglo Pintoresco, III, February, 1847, 


p. 46; Revista de Teatros, January 15, 1845; Revista de Madrid, 2d epoch, I, 
October, 1843, pp. 215-221. 
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theatre is almost forgotten, but during his lifetime he enjoyed 
greater popularity and received more substantial rewards for his 
productions than did Bretén de los Herreros, Ventura de la Vega, 
Hartzenbusch or Gil y Zarate.©5 He began his dramatic career in 
1840 and within a decade had reached the pinnacle of his fame. 
One of the attractions of his theatre was the variety in it: he ran 
the gamut in types from the lightest of costumbrista plays through 
the romantic drama to the realistic comedia, he wrote sainetes of 
Andalusian customs, comedias de costumbres actuales, dramas of 
passion, historical dramas, comedias of customs and morals, imita- 
tions of the comedia cldsica, cuadros de costumbres, historical and 
' political comedias, operas, zarzuelas, dramas de espectéculo—and 
in every form he achieved success. His first plays were in the man- 
ner of Bretén but after three mild attempts to compete in that field 
he abandoned it for the alta comedia, in which he attempted to do 
for the alta sociedad what Bretén in Spain and Scribe in France 
were doing for the bourgeoise. Of the number of types he experi- 
mented with this remained his favorite. In the years between 
1846 and 1855 he succumbed to an unpredictable liaison—a defec- 
tion from the realistic comedia to which he had committed himself 
to an exploitation of the romantic drama—but even in that period 
he continued to write the alta comedia sporadically, perhaps as a 
salve to his artistic conscience, and later he returned to it exclu- 
sively. Approximately half of his extant plays are of that type. 

A number of the distinctive characteristics of the alta comedia, 
notably the didacticism and the penchant for subject matter dealing 
with the alta sociedad, are distinguishable in Toros y caias, 1840, 
and in Rivera, 1841, but Dos validos y castillos en el aire, 1842, and 
Detrds de la cruz el diablo, 1842, are the first of his plays to which 
the term can be applied specifically and these are but weak pro- 
totypes of the more important ones that immediately follow and 
in which his alta comedia pattern takes definitive form. These are 


5 See Ramén de Mesonero Romanos, Memorias de un setenton, ed. Madrid, 
1926, II, p. 161; Jacinto Octavio Picén, ‘‘Don Tomds Rodriguez Rubi,’’ in 
Autores dramdticos contempordneos y joyas del teatro espanol del siglo XIX, 
II, Madrid, 1882, p. 71; Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, ‘‘Prélogo de la edicién 
de 1850,’’ in Obras de don Manuel Bretén de los Herreros, I, Madrid, 1883, p. 
lvi; La Ilustracién espaiiola y americana, year XXXIV, August 22, 1890, p. 
100; Enrique Pifieyro Barry, El romanticismo en Espajia, Reprint, New York, 
1936, p. 295f.; Francisco Blanco-Garcia, La literatura espafiola en el siglo 
XIX, 3d ed., Madrid, 1909, I, pp. 300-308; Gonzalo Calvo Ascencio, El teatro 
hispano-lusitano en el siglo XIX, Madrid, 1875, pp. 118-119. 
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La rueda de la fortuna, 1843-1845, Honra y provecho, 1843, 
Bandera negra, 1844, Al César lo que es del César, 1844, La entrada 
en el gran mundo, 1845, and El arte de hacer fortuna, 1845. The 
first five of these precede El hombre de mundo; the last follows it 
by a few months. All conform as closely to the accepted alta 
comedia pattern as does El hombre de mundo and the majority con- 
form more closely in that in them the didactic note is more pro- 
nounced. These were not, moreover, obscure productions. La 
rueda de la fortuna had been the outstanding success not only of 
its season but of many seasons before it;* Bandera negra had been 
a brilliant triumph;' El arte de hacer fortuna ranked with El 
hombre de mundo as one of the works most favorably received in ° 
that theatrical year. By 1845 Rubi already had an established 
reputation, and already had been acclaimed in the press as the 
**poeta cémico mas popular’’* and the ‘‘ primero de nuestros poetas 
dramaticos contemporaneos.’’ *° 

The alta comedia theatre of Rubi may be divided into two parts: 
comedias dealing with history and politics; and comedias treating 
of private customs and morals. The historical plays which com- 
prise the first of his alta comedia productions would seem because 
of the nature of their subject to fall outside the category of the 


alta comedia, which is concerned primarily with contemporary 


6**Hace muchos afios que no hay ejemplo de un triunfo tan brillante y 
completo. Esta comedia se ha representado diez y nueve noches seguidas con 
gran concurso, y sigue atrayendo al piblico siempre que se pone en escena. 
El autor ha sido agraciado por S.M. con la cruz supernumeraria de Carlos 
III.’’ Fermin Gonzalo Morén, in Revista de Espaiia y del extranjero, VIII, 
January, 1844, p. 93. See also Enrique Gil, in El Laberinto, I, No. 1, Novem- 
ber 1, 1843, p. 13; Revelations of Spain in 1845. By an English Resident, 
London, 1845, IT, 308. 

7‘*Prinecipe: 16 de marzo. Bandera Negra, comedia en cuatro actos en 
verso, original de D. Tomdés Rodriguez Rubi. Se pidié el autor en medio de 
las aclamaciones mas estrepitosas, sinceras y unanimes que se han ofdo nunca 
en el teatro. No se puede decir de esta comedia que agradé, sino que encanté, 
que hechizé a todos los espectadores de todas clases, sexos, opiniones y genios. 
Ni el éxito de La rueda de la fortuna, comedia del mismo autor, fué tan uni- 
versalmente completo como éste.’’ Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, in Revista 
de Espaia y del extranjero, IX, March, 1844, pp. 57-58. 

See also Enrique Gil, in El Laberinto, I, No. 1, April 1, 1844, pp. 153-154; 
Revista de Teatros (1841-1844), September 4, 1844. 

8 Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, in Revista de Espafia, de Indias y del 
extranjero, V, June, 1846, p. 384. 

9 Revista de Madrid, 2d epoch, IIT, June, 1844, pp. 251-252. 

10 Juan Pérez Calvo, in El Laberinto, II, No. 6, January 15, 1845, p. 95. 
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problems and events; but Rubi’s play of this type is more an alta 
comedia with historical propensities than a comedia histérica, since 
in it a didactic social note prevails over historical fact. Indeed, 
Rubi was little interested in the historical scene per se but em- 
ployed it only as a convenient medium for the portrayal of the 
contemporary scene. 

Dos validos y castillos en el aire, La rueda de la fortuna, and 
Bandera negra all belong to this class. So also do the later La 
corte de Carlos II, 1846; Alberoni, 1846; Tres al saco, 1852, which 
is a re-working of La corte de Carlos II; and Desde el wmbral de la 
muerte, 1874. In three of these history is used only as background ; 
in four it is the mainspring of the action; but even in them little 
attempt is made at historical accuracy. The two comedias that do 
achieve it seem to do so incidentally, for the respective courts por- 
trayed bore such striking resemblance historically to the court of 
Isabel II and the political issues involved were so closely analogous 
that there was no incentive to invention or distortion. These two 
comedias, La corte de Carlos II and Alberoni, were both proscribed 
on the grounds of their political significance, a significance which 
Rubi denied but which was too obvious to be mistaken. 

La corte de Carlos II portrays the intrigues for power in the 
court of Charles the Bewitched, the imbecile king who came to the 
throne at the age of four with the queen mother, Mariana, as regent, 
and whose reign was one long period of waiting and scheming for 
the suecession. It was recognized that no heir could be expected 
of him and that the balance of power lay with the queen consort, 
so the choice of that consort became a bitter issue between rival 
political factions."* Isabel II came to the throne at the age of 
three, with the queen mother, Maria Cristina, as regent, and a 
similar period of waiting and scheming ensued.’* In February of 
1846, when Rubi was preparing to present La corte de Carlos II, 
the issue of the marriage of Isabel was under advisement and the 
sharp disagreement in the ministry over the plans for that marriage 
is credited with being the cause for the resignation of Narvaez in 


11 For the history of the epoch see Rafael Altamira y Crevea, Historia de 
Espaiia y de la civilizacién espaiiola, 4th ed., Barcelona, 1929, III, pp. 163-172; 
Modesto Lafuente, Historia general de Espaiia, XVII, Madrid, 1856, pp. 134- 
156. 

12 For the history of the epoch see Pio Zabala y Lera, Historia de Espana 
y de la civilizacién espafiola, Barcelona, 1930, I, 427 f.; Manuel Ciges Aparicio, 
Espaiia bajo la dinastia de los Borbones, Madrid, 1932, pp. 267-290; Martin 
A. 8. Hume, Modern Spain, 1788-1898, New York, 1909, p. 393 f. 
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that month and the appointment of a new head of the government. 
By then, by a process of elimination, the only two seriously recog- 
nized candidates were Don Francisco de Asis and his brother Don 
Enrique, sons of the Infante Don Francisco. The Liberals, backed 
by the British Government, favored the latter; Maria Cristina and 
the Moderates, supported by the French, favored Don Francisco as 
king consort with the Duke of Montpensier as husband for the In- 
fanta Fernanda, a plan pregnant with vague but unlimited possi- 
bilities for French ascendancy, for Don Francisco was known to 
be a degenerate fribble. A few months later the queen mother 
was to force Isabel’s consent to this arrangement but when Rubi 
was preparing to present his comedia the matter was still in dis- 
pute. The parallel between this situation and the situation Rubi 
proposed to dramatize from the court of Charles II was so obvious 
that there was little wonder at the concern of the authorities over 
the probable repercussions if the comedia were shown at the Principe 
as scheduled.** In view of the changes made in the comedia when 
Rubi reworked it as Tres al saco it is clear that he knew what in it 
had been objectionable, for he took over whole scenes intact, but in 
every scene in which the queen mother appeared he made drastic re- 
vision and left not a single reference to her in the text. 

In Alberoni, which was produced two months after the pro- 
scription of La corte de Carlos II, Rubi had the temerity to treat 
another period that closely resembled the current period and one in 
which the issue again was that of the choice of a royal consort. The 
reception at the estreno was noisy and the resultant polemic over it 
between two periodicals grew so heated that the authorities were 
forced to proscribe it also after the first showing.** 

These two comedias, for all their contemporary significance, are 
yet fairly accurate historical documents and in this respect repre- 
sent exceptions to Rubi’s typical use of historical material, which 
is better exemplified in La rweda de la fortuna. That comedia 
purports to trace the rise to power and the fall of the Marqués 
de la Ensenada, but nothing except the bare fact that he did rise 
and fall is true to history—not only are the steps by which he rose 
and fell pure invention but the characterization of the central fig- 
ure is inaccurate. Ensenada was an able man, but Rubi makes 


13 For details of the proscription see Zl Semanario pintoresco espaiol, 
1845-1846, No. 9, March, 1846, p. 72; Revista literaria de ‘‘ El Espajfiol,’’ 1st 
ser., I, March 2, 1846, p. 16. 

14 El Semanario pintoresco espaitol, 1846-1847, June 7, 1846, p. 184; El 
Siglo Pintoresco, II, May, 1846, p. 141. 
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him a spineless creature and a camarista, a plaything of a clever 
woman, the fictitious Marquesa de Torrecuso, who was invented, it 
would seem, in order to supply a réle for the actress Matilda Diez. 
The model for the character type is found in Scribe and is French, 
not Spanish, in complexion. 

The historical comedias of Rubi have not only contemporary 
significance but they have, if not theses, at least ‘‘filosofia.’’ A 
recurring motif is employed, that of the making or breaking of a 
prime minister, with a designing politician pitted always against 
a patriot and statesman who is interested solely in furthering and 
protecting the national glory. Inevitably the patriot wins: the 
Conde de Pefiaranda over Nithard in Dos validos y castillos en el 
aire, the Marquesa de Torrecuso over the Marqués de la Ensenada 
in La rueda de la fortuna, Medinaceli over Don Juan de Austria 
in La corte de Carlos II and Tres al saco, and Alberoni over the 
Princesa de los Ursinos in Alberoni. Historians might question the 
patriotism of Alberoni but Rubi has given that interpretation in his 
characterization. 

In addition to such moralities indirectly propounded in the ac- 
tion of the comedias, Rubi introduces moral and social problems for 
incidental consideration—problems such as that of the marriage of 
aristocrat with peasant, delightfully and sympathetically handled in 
Desde el umbral de la muerte, or the more serious problem of the 
abuse of the priesthood for acquiring power, an abuse perpetrated 
by Nithard in Dos validos y castillos en el aire, an abuse currently 
being perpetrated by the camarilla of priests and nuns in the 
Queen’s household on the impressionable Isabel. 

The motif of the making and breaking of a prime minister found 
in the historical comedias is carried over into the later political 
comedias: El arte de hacer fortuna, 1845; its sequel, El hombre 
feliz, 1848; and jEl gran filén!, 1874. These are among the best 
productions in Rubi’s entire theatre and indicate clearly his pe- 
culiar forte. The fact that he wrote no more of them is no doubt 
due to his involvement in politics, in which he made his debut by 
means of a spirited defense of his friend, the Conde de San Luis, 
following the latter’s expulsion from office in the revolution of 
1854. For twenty-odd years thereafter he figured prominently in 
governmental affairs and even held for a short time a portfolio in 
Isabel’s cabinet. 

In the political comedias Rubi abandoned the false patriotic 
note discernable in the historical comedias, an optimism bequeathed 
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by the romanticists, for an amiable cynicism acquired through ac- 
tual observation of political intrigue. In these plays polities is a 
game not of statesmanship but of chance and audacity and the 
protagonists are opportunists all—or, if by chance there is an ideal- 
ist, like Angel de Vinuesa of El arte de hacer fortuna, who enters 
polities to reform it, he becomes like the rest after a brief apprentice- 
ship. 

The theme of the political comedias is the exploitation of the 
resources of the state by political connivings. These reflect the 
court jobberies and palace intrigues that under Isabel had year by 
year grown more flagrant and aggressive, with Maria Cristina her- 
self setting the pace in her effort to acquire wealth and position 
for herself and her Mujioz children whom she had not dared to 
recognize before the marriage of Isabel but for whom she now 
worked ceaselessly, developing to a fine art the making of fortunes 
out of the government by speculations on the market and manipu- 
lations of stocks and bonds. She had clever ministers to connive 
with her in her projects, the most notorious of which was the 
trafficking in railroad concessions that led to the revolution of 1854."* 
In El arte de hacer fortuna Don Facundo, a penniless nobody with 
brains and audacity and no scruples to deter him, rises to fame 
and wealth by the simple expedient of fixing elections, buying on 
the market, and profiting by fluctuations in the exchange following 
forced resignations in the government. The character was immedi- 
ately identified in the press as a satirical study of ‘‘un personaje 
a la sazOn muy conocido, influyente y poderoso en la alta sociedad, 
en la politica y en la banea,’’ ‘°—in short, if one may hazard a guess, 
Salamanca, the shrewd banker, sometime secretary of the treasury 
and for a brief period prime minister, who was later openly accused 
with Maria Cristina and Mufioz in connection with the railroad 
scandal. 

jEl gran filén! offers a later and more artistic treatment of the 
same theme. In it the intrigue is less complicated, the plot neater, 
the morality sterner. There is philosophical acceptance of the fact 
that exploitation is always to be found in politics but there is sup- 
port for the moralist in the demonstration that such exploitation 
does not bring happiness to the despoiler. jEIl gran filén! was 


15See Pio Zabala y Lera, Espaiia bajo los Borbones, 2d ed., Barcelona, 
1930, I, p. 433f.; Hume, op. cit., p. 407f.; Henry Butler Clarke, Modern 
Spain, 1815-1898, Cambridge, 1906, p. 227 f. 

16 Manuel Caiiete, in La Ilustracién espaiiola y americana, Year XXVII, 
No. 37, October 8, 1883, p. 200. 
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written and produced during the period between the downfall of 
Isabel and the return of the Bourbons to power, a period when 
Rubi held no public office and could write freely out of his inti- 
mate knowledge of the methods of Spanish politics. In it he comes 
close to the Lépez de Ayala-Tamayo y Baus standard of an alta 
comedia of lofty purpose and moral aim, for the burlesque note 
that is painfully predominant in his theatre and intrudes even into 
serious works of this type is muted here and almost stilled. 

Of the twenty-five extant plays in Rubi’s alta comedia theatre 
eleven deal with history and politics, the remaining with manners 
and morals. These latter are: Detrds de la cruz el diablo, 1842; 
Honra y provecho, 1843; Al César lo que es del César, 1844; La en- 
trada en el gran mundo, 1845; Repiblica conyugal, 1848; La flor 
de la maravilla, 1851; El agua mansa, 1854; Mejor es creer, 1856; 
La escala de la vida, 1857; Quien mds mira, menos ve, 1857; Fisica 
experimental, 1865; La familia, 1866; La fuente del olvido, 1872; 
and Fiarse del porvenir, 1874. 

It is observed that four of these antedate El hombre de mundo, 
so if one is inclined to quibble at classifying the historical comedias 
as belonging to the alta comedia there are these comedias of manners 
and morals to substantiate the claim of Rubi to priority in the field. 
La entrada en el gran mundo (May, 1845), which is the best of 
these four, depicts the pitfalls for innocent youth in the fast society 
life of Madrid and recommends a stern training in essential morali- 
ties before subjection to its temptations. As in the historical and 
political comedias morality is propounded indirectly in the action 
of the comedia, which ends so that virtue is rewarded—Amalia, the 
home town girl, gentle and sweet, wins over the city coquette, the 
Condesa de la Palma; and it is propounded directly by resort to a 
raisonneur, Lorenzo, who is tutor to the unsophisticated Marqués, 
pawn in the contest between the two girls. 

In all essential aspects, La entrada en el gran mundo is repre- 
sentative of the class to which it belongs. The best of the later 
comedias of manners and morals are La escala de la vida, La 
familia, and Fiarse del porvenir, the first two of which deal with 
marriage and the home, the last with money, two recurrent themes 
in Rubi’s theatre. La escala de la vida is a study of family rela- 
tionships through three epochs: in the first César, the hero, loses 
his sweetheart, Casilda, to a rival; in the second, twenty years later, 
he marries Casilda’s daughter ; in the third, twenty years after that, 
he brings order to a discordant household that includes his father, 
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his two motherless children, and Casilda. Casilda is the mischief- 
maker, a designing woman for whom material considerations out- 
weigh all other values, and she is properly punished. La familia 
represents an abstract of Rubi’s ideas on the home, on the pivotal 
position of the mother in it, and on the possibility of harmony 
within the group by a cultivation of mutual respect and tolerance. 
Fiarse del porvenir offers a not very original interpretation of the 
hackneyed theme of wealth as an obstacle to true love. Candida, 
an heiress, elopes with Modesto, a poor but worthy young man, 
and is disinherited by her father. The young couple suffer actual 
want but eventually Modesto’s father, the noble Juan, recoups the 
family fortunes, comes to their rescue, and persuades Candida’s 
father, Pedro, to relent. Pedro desires wealth for the power it 
brings him, hoards his money, and finds no happiness in it; Juan 
spends his on others and brings joy to them and to himself. The 
philosophy of Rubi is compounded of such middie class moralities as 
these. 

A comparison of the alta comedia theatre of Rubi with some 
analogous work of Lépez de Ayala and Tamayo y Baus reveals the 
fact that in certain particulars his theatre is a perfect counterpart 
of theirs. His aim, like theirs, was to reflect the society of the day 
in pictures taken from life, and in reflecting, to teach. Rubi was 
often seduced by the comic and erred more seriously than Bretén 
de los Herreros ever did in intrusion of such elements into his 
serious plays; his humor was obvious and often of the slap-stick 
variety ; his comic devices were vaudevillesque; his penchant was 
for the ridiculous, the caricature, the extravagant; nevertheless, the 
avowed purpose of his writings was to teach. This he enunciated 
in his formal treatise on the theatre in the address he made on the 
occasion of his induction into the Royal Spanish Academy ;*" this 
he defended in his apology for La familia. He was sincere in his 
convictions, he gave the best_in himself and felt that through his 
theatre he was able to and did help to improve society. In intent 
his theatre, then, was almost identical with that of Lépez de Ayala 
and of Tamayo y Baus; it was similar also in form. All three 
employed a sentimentalized realism; all three utilized romantic 
resources of color, of scenic trappings, of movement and life; all 


17Tom&s Rodriguez y Diaz Rubi, ‘‘Excelencia, importancia y estado 
presente del teatro,’’ in Discursos letdos ante la Real Academia Espafiola en 
la recepcién piblica de D. Tomés Rodriguez Rubi, el dia 17 de Junio de 1860, 
Madrid, 1860, pp. 10-13. 
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three practised restraint in style; all three, indeed, followed a 
similar alta comedia pattern. But Lopez de Ayala and Tamayo 
achieved a perfection that Rubi fell short of,’so that, although in 
intent and in form there is little to distinguish his theatre from 
theirs, there is a difference readily discernible in the quality of the 
productions, a difference which reflects the disparity in character 
and talents between the authors. Rubi was a moralist, but he was 
not a serious student of social problems; he avoided the graver 
issues that perplexed Lépez de Ayala and Tamayo and concentrated 
on the bourgeois problems of the theatre of Scribe, problems of 
marriage and the home, of money and politics, and in the treatment 
of these never progressed beyond the humorous approach and what 
Blanco-Garcia calls a descriptive lightness.‘** His was a superficial 
approach—they probed deeply; he was impatient of correction— 
they studied and revised ; he was content to repeat success-formulas 
—they strove for new levels in the genre. Rubi’s early comedias 
won applause so he continued in his later ones to treat similar prob- 
lems in a similar vein, with the result that while there is advance in 
style there is no essential alteration in his alta comedia pattern from 
La rueda de la fortuna and Bandera negra to La familia and jEl 
gran filén! 

Rubi’s contributions to the development of the alta comedia 
rest then entirely on his work as innovator and popularizer. He 
had little to add to the perfecting of the type, for his character 
and talents did not permit it; his genius lay rather in his spon- 
taneity, in an adventurous spirit that carried him into unusued 
paths. He was a pioneer in the alta comedia in Spain, he formu- 
lated the basic pattern for the type some years before Ventura de 
la Vega brought El hombre de mundo to the stage, and through 
his own output which was large and eagerly applauded he con- 
tributed to the cultivation of a taste for the new type in the 
theatre-going public. These were his contributions and if they are 
not as distinctive as the contributions of Lépez de Ayala and of 
Tamayo they are nevertheless significant. 

W. F. Smite 

Tuiane University 


18 Blaneo-Garcia, op. cit., I, 306. 





VARIA 
RAZA DEL SOL 


I may add here to the examples given in an earlier note (Hisp. Rev., 
IX, 397) another derivative of a participle with -iare, viz. *radit-iare, 
which I see in an obsolete razar ‘ raer o borrar,’ listed by the dictionary of 
the Spanish Academy ;' with this I identify raza ‘ grieta, hendedura,’ ‘ rayo 
de luz que penetra por una abertura,’ ‘grieta que se forma a veces en la 
parte superior del casco de las caballerias,’ ‘ lista, en el paiio, u otra tela, en 
que el tejido esté mds claro que en el resto,’ razado ‘listado.’ This last 
meaning is to be found as early as Covarrubias (‘la hilaza que diferencia de 
los demas hilos de la trama,’ ‘la lista que hace diferencia con lo demas de 
la tela’) and Nebrija (‘raga de pafio, panni raritas’). The word is twice 
attested in Juan Ruiz with the meanings ‘ flaw in cloth’ (94¢: non ay patio 
sin rraga, rhyming with caga, caraga, placa) and ‘ fault’ (504¢: [los monjes] 
con el dinero cumplen sus menguas e sus ragas) ; perhaps this Spanish word 
may even be detected in the description of bad Spanish jongleurs given 
by Guiraut Riquier in his Declaratio (addressed in 1275 to King Alfonso 
XIT): e que menon vils rassas / a deshonor viven, ditz om per vilzimen / 
eazuros ab vertat (note also in this context the Spanish word cazurro, of 
which Menéndez Pidal speaks in Poesia juglaresca y juglares, p. 297). 

This same scholar (Rom. X XIX, 363), influenced by the Spanish phrase 
raza del sol, derived this word-family from radius, comparing the devel- 
opments rayo—razo to gozo—goyo, bacgo—bayo; he admits, however, that 
Nebrija writes gozo in contrast to raga and bacgo. He practically re- 
peats this theory unchanged in his Manual, para. 53 and in Bausteine z. 
rom. Phil., p. 390—in spite of the protest of J. D. M. Ford, The Old 
Spanish Sibilants, p. 24, n. 4. Now the double treatment of -di- > -y- and 
-¢- assumed by Menéndez Pidal is not to be accepted without comment, 
for the etymology of bazo is unknown (REW rejects Schuhardt’s *opa- 
ceus, and fails to list the word under badius). 

Garcia de Diego, RFE, VI, 126 and Anejo II of RFE, 138 admits, as 
did his teacher Menéndez Pidal, the two treatments of -di- > -y- and -z-, 
the second of which (*raza, *razado, as in V Lat. zabolus for diabolus) 
could explain a *razare which in its turn bifureates into Salamancan 


1 Cf. Salamancan razarse ‘ir tomando la cAscara de la bellota el color 
propio de su madurez,’ raza ‘la franja de color obscura que toma la bellota 
. «’ ‘vera o friso,’ ‘llovizna’; tomar la raza ‘tomar el sol’ (a la raza del sol 
‘al solano,’ Correas); razada ‘llovizna.’ For this last meaning, which also 
starts from ‘fringe,’ ‘streak of light,’ cf. German (Bavarian) Schniirlregen.—A 
rdzago ‘harpillera 6 tejido ralo y basto’ is mentioned in Bausteine, p. 390. 
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rachar and rajar ‘ hender,’ una racha de agua—una raza de agua, rachisol 
‘ solana ’—a la raza del sol, Ptg. rachar—rajar ‘ hender’: this double treat- 
ment of -z-, according to Gareia de Diego, is also reflected in gesa— 
chesenco, ete. Thus the etymology of Sp. rajar ‘to split’ < radula 
would become “absurd ”—but Meyer-Liibke has not been convinced by 
Gareia de Diego, and continues to list (REW*) rajar (as Fr. railler) 
under radula. One can very well admit the dialectical phonetic -c- vari- 
ant along with the -j- in rachar=rajar (*radulare), but the semantic 
parallels offered by Garcia de Diego prove little, precisely because such 
developments as una raza (racha) de agua, rachisol—a la raza del sol 
are, theoretically, as easily possible from radius‘ sunbeam’ as from 
*raditus = ‘fringe, border.’ At any rate, the V Lat. zabolus is of no help, 
since this -z-, the -z- of -izare, -idiare, becomes 0(-ear) in Spanish. And 
finally the -¢- of O. Sp. is not favorable to the radiare etymology. 

Leite de Vasconcellos, Estudos de philologia mirandesa (1901), 24, 
gives other parallels for our Spanish expression raza de sol: he finds the 
same phrase in the speech of Miranda and in that of the Portuguese towns 
Mogadouro and Lagoaca (raga, racada de sol); he also notes the form 
reca in the Portuguese of Beira Alta e Baixa—a form which represents 
to him the Latin plural of restis: *restia with -sti- > ¢ like Caesar Augusta 
> Caragocga. Meyer-Liibke took up this explanation in REW*, n° 6999, 
declaring it “ begrifflich schwierig ”; however he intimated that it it were 
true, then O. Sp. and Ptg. raga could be explained by “restia + radius. 

But the first (ie., the semantic) contention of Meyer-Liibke is in- 
validated by the Ptg. restea de sol ‘ feixa del sol’ which led the Portuguese 
scholar to his idea of restia > reca de sol: this restia ‘corda de junea,’ 
‘corda de caules entrelagados’ (O. Ptg. reste de alhos) might easily develop 
from ‘a rope woven of reeds’ (‘a bunch of garlic’ ete.) to ‘a strip of 
light’ and it is clearly the Latin restis; the form restia which REW s.v. 
restis finds unexplainable has been justified by Antenor Nascentes’ Dice. 
etim.: “Forma plebeamente alongada do are. reste do lat. reste, corda 
de junco ef. hasta > hdstea, veste > véstia, loja > légia” (ib.). Cf. 
Galician reste or restea ‘ristra’ (Alvarellos). As concerns the second 
suggestion of Meyer-Liibke, raga could not be “*restia + radius, since 
raga oceurs not only in the meaning ‘ sunbeam,’ but also ‘ panni raritas’ 
for which restis does not suit. 

It seems to me that we should start from this last meaning, the one 
earliest attested, which is in line with the idea of radere: the Latin par- 
ticiple “raditus, instead of rasus, is presupposed both by Catal. rautar 
‘to seratch’ = ‘*raditare (this is explained less satisfactorily in REW* 
s.v. radere by reference to gratar + raure =radere) and by the French 
word family rater, rature = “*radit-ura (according to A. Thomas, Essais 
de philologie, 369, and REW s.v. raditoria); it has its analogy in 
“penditus (Fr. pente ete.) instead of pensus; given *raditus, a *radit-iare 
is easily forthcoming, ef. crepitus > *crepit-iare; the soundless -¢- is also 
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to be explained in this way.? In fact, raza de pajo is, semantically, the spot 
where a rature (‘raclure’) has developed; from a worn spot in a fabric 
to a fringe (which is usually threadbare, ef. Engl. seamy), and hence to an 
‘aperture,’ a crevice, or to a ‘streak of light’ is not far. Thus the idea of 
Ptg. restea (de sol) ‘ reed-rope’ > ‘ bar of sunlight’ is originally somewhat 
different from that of raga (de sol) ‘ aperture’ but since the two expressions 
coexisted in Portuguese they could blend: Ptg. rega de sol is really Ptg. res- 
tea + Ptg. raga de sol, not a Latin restia + raga, as Leite de Vasconcellos 
and Meyer-Liibke (tentatively) thought. Since rega de sol seems exclusively 
Portuguese, I should hesitate to base the whole word-family upon the -e- 
form attested in a narrower area; we have to do probably with a recent 
result of contamination within Portuguese of two firmly constituted Ptg. 
words: reste +- raga. 

As for the Sp. recel, which Covarrubias defined as quasi racel, especie 
de paramento delgado. Dixose quasi racel porque esta razado, y listado 

. » and which Menéndez Pidal (loc. cit.), on the faith of this etymology, 
identified with the raza-family, it may be noted that A. Castro, RFE, X, 
126, has attested the form rragel in “aranceles de aduana” of the 15th 
century. He, however, opposed, and rightly, an explanation by reference 
to raza, because of the foreign suffix (-el, as in lebrel, laurel), and postu- 
lated either a Fr. *rasel = raset ‘espéce de drap ras’ or a derivative of 
O. Sp. ras ‘ pafio de Ras’ (= Arras). The -e of recel therefore offers no 
support for a restis etymology of the raza family.® 

Leo SPITZER 
Johns Hopkins University 


2 One might perhaps object that -d- + -ti- should give in O. Sp. the sonorous 
variety of 2, but -d- appears also assimilated to -t- (-tt- -t-) in Cat. rautar, Fr. 
rater. If the O. Sp. and Ptg. rogar, instead of being derived from *ruptiare 
(REW, 7453), could be explained by “rodit-iare (< rodere ‘to gnaw’), as 
would seem to be indicated by the meaning ‘pasar una cosa tocando y 
oprimiendo ligeramente la superficie de otra’ (Dict. of the Sp. Academy), 
‘ gastar com o attrito, friecionar levemente, passar junto de, esfregar, gastar, 
tocar de leve’ (Figueiredo), then we would have a close phonetic analogy. 
The equation Sp. (re)tozar, tozuelo, Cat. tossut = tuditiare appears in REW® 
only in the index, whereas in the first edition an article was dedicated to the 
word-family (with the warning ‘‘zweifelhaft’’). But auditione > Ptg. ougdo 
(REW) is a sure example for -d + ti- > ¢, although after au (cf. poco).—On 
raza ‘race’ (< ratio) ef. my article in Amer. Journ. of Phil., LXII, 129 seq. 

8 I may be allowed to add to my previous article on regungar the following 
remark: 

The Catalonian form (a)cungament which is to be found in Auzias March 
XLII, 41 is a decisive argument for “*cognit-iare: ‘‘Tots los qui tole o 
(a)cungament volreu en fet d’amor, enprau Na MonCohi’’ [a go-between]. 
Amadeu Pagés says in the glossary of his edition: ‘‘cungament, ‘afalachs’.. . 
Juan de Resa tradueix . . . per apuntamiento, i Labernia per ‘apuntament’. 
Perd ni 1’un ni 1’altre han comprés que ’1 mot deriva de cognitum, com el prov. 
coindia, coindansa . . ., acundamen.’’ Thus: ‘familiar talk’ > ‘flattery.’ 





VARIA 


LOPE DE VEGA’S PROLIFICITY AND SPEED 


In 1936 Dr. Bruerton and I published an article entitled “How Many 
Comedias Did Lope de Vega Write?”* Since then a couple more wit- 
nesses have turned up who should have been listed among those testifying 
to Lope’s prolificity. Their statements are short, and this is an appro- 
priate moment to bring them before the readers of the Hispanic Review, 
since the first bears also upon another question, recently raised by Pro- 
fessor Wagner,” namely, “How Fast Could Lope de Vega Write?” With- 
out further preface I present them. 

1. Juan de Pifia (ca. 1566-1643), in the Prélogo to his Varias fortunas, 
1627*: “ Mil y quinientas comedias a imaginaciones ha hecho [Lope], 
que en lo diverso parecen de otros tantos duefios. Seiscientos autos di- 
vinos; bien divinos y bien diversos. Cuarenta y cuatro libros de sus 
excelencias impresos; y a no haber introducido la envidia estorbo fueran 
tantos como las comedias. De las obras sueltas ocupardn el mismo nimero. 
. . » De ninguna de estas obras (perdone el Tostado) le ha hecho borrador 
ni enmienda: todo sin él le sirve, y obedecen esclavos versos y locuciones; y 
lo mds admirable, digno de alabanzas eternas: una comedia de doce pliegos 
escribe en los desmedros de las competencias a que no descaezca el autor a 
quien ampara. En dieciocho horas, testigo soy de vista y de vistas 
muchisimas veces, dieciséis hojas en cada seis horas; que, habiendo oido 
esta monstruosidad, y no creyéndola, en mi mala intencién, tuve traza como 
poderlo ver sdélo.” 

2. Fray Francisco de Ribera said, according to Padre Pedro Hurtado 
de Mendoza, 8.J., in his Morales Disputationes, 1631+: “ Mille comedias 
fertur composuisse unus [Lope, no doubt] et viginte earum volumina 
evulgasse, quibus plura peccata invexit in orbem quam mille daemones.” 

Neither of these passages adds anything to our knowledge of how 
many plays Lope actually wrote. They simply underline the fact that 
“mil y quinientas,” as Professor Wagner has so ably shown, and “mille,” 
later in date than the “fifteen hundred,” indicate no more than vague large 
quantities. The real interest lies in the first passage, by reason of its 
detailed and emphatic statement concerning Lope’s legendary facility. 
Pifia has never been quoted in this connection, so far as I know. The only 
two witnesses called have been Lope himself, in the Egloga a Claudio, 
1631-1632,° and Pérez de Montalvan, in the Fama péstuma, 1636. Both 


1 Hispania, 1936, XIX, 217-234. 

2 Hispanic Review, 1941, IX, 91. 

3 Cited by E. Cotarelo y Mori, in his edition of Pifia’s Casos prodigiosos 
(1628), Madrid, 1907, pp. xvii-xviii. On Pifia cf. my article in the Hispanic 
Review, 1941, IX, 142-144. 

* Cited by E. Cotarelo y Mori, Bol. R. Acad. Esp., 1935, XXII, 561 and — 
note 9. 

5If indeed Lope’s words are to be taken to mean that he often wrote a 
play in twenty-four hours. See Wagner, op. cit., p. 91. 

6 Obras sueltas, vol. XX, Madrid, 1779, p. 52. 
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these passages are very familiar; the second relates that on one occasion 
Lope wrote an act and a half of a comedia between five and ten of one 
morning.’ 

In his rather crepuscular cultist style Pifia supports Lope and his dis- 
ciple; rather, they support him, for his words were earlier in point of 
time. How much one can trust him is another matter. I have shown else- 
where that he was sometimes vastly misinformed.* Montalvaén was a 
proved outrageous liar, Lope ran him a close second, and Piiia, Lope’s 
“eonfidente més antiguo” (the phrase is Montalvan’s), belonged to their 
crew. The three together are hardly worth one unbiassed witness. How- 
ever, I would not deny that Lope, under a full head of steam, was capable 
of turning out a play in twenty-four hours. 


S. Griswotp Morey 
University of California 


DONA BISODIA AND SANTO FICETO 


In an eclogue of Encina! the shepherd Bras, speaking of Marinilla 
to his friend Pelayo, aceused her of being wna bisodia fea. Barbieri 
guessed he meant bisoja or bizea. In the Egloga o Farsa del Nacimiento 
of Lucas Ferndndez,? soon afterwards, the shepherd Gil, unable to place 
the hermit Macario, queries: “ Gran famulario/Debeis ser./:Rezais ’n ese 
ealendario?/2Sois bisodia o sois almario? ” 

The word is certainly not complimentary, for in Venice, in the early 


years of the sixteenth century, Andrea Calmo started a letter to a cer- 
tain ‘cignora Ferina’ with the following invectives: “ A la barba vostra, 
dona minchiona, dona spuzza el zibeto, dona bisodia, dona busdava. . . .” 
Vittorio Rossi, the editor,’ remarked that this dona bisodia was a “ parola 
offensiva, di cui ci é ignoto il vero significato.” The origin of the ex- 
pression, nevertheless, may be Italian, and may be traced back to at least 
about 1400, when Sacchetti in his Novelle * told the story of a certain not 
over-bright Alberto da Siena, suspected of heresy and brought before the 
Inquisitor in order to be quizzed, first of all, on his knowledge of the 
Pater Noster: “ Alberto comincid; e non accordando l’aggettivo col sus- 
tantivo, giunse balbettando a uno scuro passo, lA dove dice: da nobis 
hodie; e di quello non ne potea uscire.” He was asked to return the next 
day and complained to Messer Guecio Tolomei of his evil luck, saying: “ ed 


7 Even Montalvan does not claim that his hero did this often. Just be- 
fore the often-quoted passage he asserted with pride that Lope frequently 
composed a play in two days, and that on one occasion, in Toledo, he wrote an 
act a day for two weeks running (pp. 51-52). 

8 Hispanic Review, 1941, IX, 149 and 400. 

1 Obras, ed. Caiiete-Barbieri, p. 180. 

2 Obras, ed. Cafiete, p. 154 f. 

8 Lettere di Andrea Calmo, Torino, 1888, p. 340. 

4 Edit. Gigli, Firenze, 1888, I, 31. 
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ancora maned per quella puttana di donna Bisodia, che é scritta nel Pater- 
nostro, che non mi facesse morire allotta.” Messer Guccio ran with the 
story of donna Bisodia to the Inquisitor and “ne feciono per due ore 
grandissime [sic] risa.” Alberto then was told that but for Guccio’s in- 
tervention, he would be burnt: “che d’una santa donna, cioé di donna 
Bisodia, sanza la quale non si puote eantare messa, avea detto essere una 
puttana.” 

The joke was carried further: in the end of the fifteenth century Juan 
Ramirez de Lucena, who spent his adult life in Rome,® told the following 
anecdote: “ preguntéme uno quién era Santoficeto y Dofia Bisodia que se 
nombraban en el Paternoster. Respondile que Dofia Bisodia era el asna 
de Christo, y Santoficeto el pollino.” Fray Juan de Pineda® must have 
had it in mind when he criticized those who “murmuran de los predicadores 
como de ygnorantes risticos: y al tiempo de confessar los conuencen de 
aleahuetes de Crialayson con Dofia Bisodia, estando obligados a ser casa- 
menteros de Chirye eleyson con da nobis hodie.” And in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Andalusia Don Juan Valera, in his anonymous collection of Cuentos 
y chascarillos andaluces,’ could still repeat this variant about a beata, who 
recited the Lord’s Prayer in fantastic Latin: “El Padre la oyé con 
paciencia hasta que la beata llegé a decir: Don Cotidiano, dota Bishodie. 
Interrumpi4, entonces la oracién y dijo al Padre: Todo lo comprendo, 
pero no caigo en quien pueda ser esta dofia Bishodie. Si, hija mia, 
contest6 el Padre: es muy sencillo; la mujer de Don Cotidiano.” And so 
Dota Bisodia, Don Cotidiano, and even Crialayson, may be added to the 
“personas, personajes y personillas que andan por las tierras de ambas 
Castillas.” 

As to the meaning of bisodia: in the vocabulary of Andrea Calmo, 
who may have remembered the last sentence of Sacchetti’s anecdote, the 
word possibly meant puttana, although this could have been no insult to 
some of the recipients of those letters. Encina seems to stress ugliness. 
In Lueas Fernandez the context itself is hard to explain: famulario may 
mean scholar (< famulus?; ef. Covarrubias, s.v. familiar), and almario, 
which Cafete explains as “ traduccién macarrénica de las palabras latinas 
Ave Maria,” is just as likely to have been understood as “el que conjura 
las almas en pena.” By contrast, then, bisodia might mean, as Gallardo ® 
guessed and Caiete repeated in the vocabulary to Lucas Fernandez: visién, 
estantigua, under influence, perhaps, of visién (bisién). And this would 
fit Encina’s text as well. 


5 Carta . . . exhortatoria 4 las letras, in Opisculos literarios de los siglos 
XIV 4 XVI, ed. Paz y Melia, Madrid, 1892, p. 213 f. 

6 Didlogos familiares de la Agricultura christiana, Salamanca, 1589, ap. 
Rodriguez Marin, Cervantes, Don Quixote, ed. critica, VI, 405. 

7 Madrid, 1898, p. 68. 

8 El Criticén, ur. 5, p. 56 f. 
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As to Santo Ficeto, he is one of many fantastic saints that haunt six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century texts. He had not yet emerged from the 
text of the Pater Noster in Rodrigo de Reynosa’s Coplas pastoriles: “ Llego 
al santo biceto/mas no entrujo que se diz,” ® or Vicente’s Auto da Barca 
do Purgatorio: “O Pater Noster quereis?/Ja en soube hum quinhao delle. 
No santo faceto andei ja./E nunca me dei por elle.”*° Nor in Vicente’s 
Clerigo da Beira, where the negro prays as follows: “ Pato nosso santo 
paceto ranho tu e figo valente tu... ,”™ nor in Antonio Ribeiro’s 
Auto das Regateiras,'* in the second half of the century, where the Negress 
exclaims: “ Krialeysio, Christeleisio! Santo Biceto nomen tu! ”; but cer- 
tainly in Velasquez de Velasco’s La Lena ** where the ‘ Saint’ is actually in- 
voked : “ Santo Viceto, in secula, amen!” About that time, no doubt, Juan 
de Robles was already at work on his Culto Sevillano,'* from which the fol- 
lowing anecdote may be quoted, as a proof of Santo Ficeto’s continued 
popularity: a certain Padre Mancio, in jest, accused a parish priest, in the 
presence of the Alcalde, of not knowing the Pater Noster in Latin, and 
when the indignant cleric had duly recited it, Padre Mancio remarked: 
“ Ahi ver como no lo sabe, pues no dice santoficeto, como es uso y cos- 
tumbre.” And here the Alcalde intervened, confirming Padre Mancio: 
“ Tiene su paternidad mil razones, que mi padre y abuelo, buen siglo hayan, 
que sabian mucho, lo decian siempre asi;” and turning to the priest: “ Y 
pudiera V.M. excusar de ponerse con su paternidad en quintas, pues se ve 
claramente que no sabe nada! ” 


JOSEPH E. GILLET 
Bryn Mawr College 


9 Line 40 f. 

10 Obras, ed. Mendes dos Remedios, I, 134. 

11 Vicente, Obras, I, 353, and C. Michaélis de Vasconcellos, ‘‘ Notas 
Vicentinas,’’ in Revista da Universidade de Coimbra, 1925, IX, 155, 172. 
Jacques Raimundo, O elemento Afro-Negro na lingua portuguesa, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1933, pp. 13-26, attempting an analysis of the negroid portuguese in 
Vicente’s Fragoa de Amor and O Clérigo da Beira, goes so far astray as to 
consider (p. 25) Caralasdo derived from qual a razdo, instead of from Kyrie 
eleison (recently connected with carole, cf. Spitzer, MLN, 1941, LVI, 222 ff.) 
and santo paceto ranho [sic] from santo paizito meu! Fortunately this heresy 
was corrected in Joio Ribeiro’s O Elemento Negro, Rio de Janeiro [s.a.]. 

12 Obras do Poeta Chiado, ed. Pimentel, Lisboa [18897], p. 50. 

13 1602; ap. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, III, 423. 

14 Ready for the press in 1631; ed. Bibliéfilos Andaluces, 1883, p. 15 f. 
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VARIA 


A NOTE ON LA MOZA DE CANTARO 





In La moza de céntaro (III, x), Pedro, a lackey, after boasting of his 
ancestry in typical Galician fashion, asks : 

“ sHay hidalgo en Mondofiedo 
Que pueda, como yo puedo, 
Volver ia silla 4 el dosel?” 





























In the annotated edition of this play published in this country the edi- 
tor explains the line “volver la silla 4 el dosel” as meaning “ Conduct 
himself better on oceasions of ceremony” citing as authority the following 
note in the London edition: “ Alude 4 la costumbre de estar en los actos 
publicos la silla del rey vuelta hacia el dosel siempre que S.M. no la ocupa. 
Asi se mantuvo la silla real en las Cortes Extraordinarias de Cadiz y 
Madrid todo el tiempo que Fernando VII estuvo preso en Francia.” * 

It seems, however, that we have here a reference to an ancient custom, 
that of venerating the chair occupied by the King during a visit at the 
home of a subject. Such a chair was placed under a special canopy and 
was kept turned to the wall, never to be used again except by royalty. 

This practice is described in the following passage in which King John 
of Castile visits the home of Ruy Lépez: 


“(En la sala hay un dosel con silla.) 
Ruy. Sentéos, sefior, y reciba 
honra de espacio esta casa; 
y no es nuevo lo que pasa 
en ella, que ansi yo viva, 
que vuestro padre la honré 
tres veces, y en esta silla 
ningin sefior de Castilla 
después ac se senté. 
Vuelta ha estado 4 la pared, 
en sefial honrosa y bella 
que el rey se sentaba en ella, 
haciéndome a mi merced.” ? 


Later in the play an alcalde enters Ruy’s home: 





“ (Quiérese el alcalde sentar en la 
silla del dosel y vala 4 volver.) 
Ruy. Sefior alealde, esa silla 
es una silla de honor; 
mi casa la reservé; 
no la vuelva, ni use della. 







1 Edition of Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1913, p. 168. 


2 Tirso de Molina, Préspera fortuna de D. Alvaro y adversa de Ruy Lépez 
Davalos, I, ii. 
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Reyes se han sentado en ella, 

pero ricos hombres no; 

cuanto y mas hidalgos. Hola: 

traed en que esté sentado 

aqui el sefior licenciado. 
ALCALDE. (Ap.) La vanidad espaiiola 

murmuran los extranjeros.” ® 


In view of these quotations the import of the passage in La moza de 
céntaro would seem to be “Is there a nobleman in Mondojiedo who can 
boast, as I can, that he has entertained the King in his home?” 


Wim E. WiLson 
University of Washington 


3 Ibid., III, viii. 





REVIEWS 


Cuatro Comedias. Edited with notes and vocabulary by John M. Hill and 

Mabel Margaret Harlan, New York, 1941: viii + 699 pages. 

This carefully planned and conscientiously executed omnibus of Span- 
ish plays is bound to be gratefully welcomed by teachers who, having 
fairly advanced classes to instruct, are eager to see made available to 
their students a single volume which will familiarize them with some of 
the principal aspects of one of the most characteristic forms of literary 
expression developed and perfected by the Spaniards in their Golden Age, 
namely the comedia. In reality, it is, except for pages [i]-viii, four dis- 
tinct volumes with numerous cross-references from one to another, plus a 
handy special dictionary (the vocabulary) thrown into the bargain. Each 
of the four volumes consists of an Introduction, the text of the comedia 
chosen for editing, and Notes. 

It ean hardly be gainsaid that the authors chosen—Lope de Vega, 
Tirso de Molina, Alareén, Calderén—are the four greatest masters of the 
comedia. They are here represented by Peribdiiez y el Comendador de 
Ocata (hereafter to be referred to, as by the editors themselves in the 
Notes, as P), No hay mal que por bien no venga (Nh), El burlador de 
Sevilla (B), and No siempre lo peor es cierto (Ns)—four pieces which 
illustrate, in a way, the history of the comedia from possibly as early as 
1604 (see p. 12) down to about 1648-1650 (see p. 477). The choice of the 
first seems to have resulted, in part at least, from the editors’ concurrence 
in the view that the play, along with Fuente Ovejuna and El mejor al- 
calde, el Rey, is “a social document of protest against indiscipline, in- 
justice, and outrages on the part of powerful individuals, just as, in some 
degree, El burlador de Sevilla becomes a document of protest against the 
injustices and outrages of public authority. . . .” (p. 38.—Query: Should 
not the terms “ powerful individual ” and “ public authority ” in this state- 
ment be transposed?). Ferdinand Wolf’s high evaluation of the second 
play is drawn on to justify in part the choice made in this case. (Pp. 181 
and 185f.—In the footnote on p. 181, plain “III” is apt to confuse: it 
is a study number, not a volume number. Incidentally, will some guileless 
reader infer, from the manner in which two bibliographical references are 
here joined, that it was Wolf, followed by Sr. Henriquez Urefia, who 
first saw in Don Domingo a character worthy of Bernard Shaw, to whose 
name the footnote is attached?) In the condensed Introduction to the 
third play it is implied that the reason for the inclusion of this piece in 
the volume is the obvious one, namely its “ repercussions in world litera- 
ture.” One can be a little surprised at this choice when one realizes, 
from familiarity with their editing of other plays both in this new volume 
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and elsewhere, to what extent meticulousness as regards correctness of 
texts offered by them has been their preoccupation, for of all acknowl- 
edged masterpieces of the classical Spanish drama this is the one which, 
from the point of view of the establishment of a metrically and strophically 
perfect text, involves the greatest number of problems. Instead of at- 
tempting the Herculean task, they have decided to abide by the results 
obtained by their predecessors, chiefly Sr. Castro, and let the imperfec- 
tions stand. As to the last of the four plays here edited, the selection 
of this particular comedia de capa y espada out of forty-four plays of this 
type attributed to Calderén finds its justification largely in a critical 
judgment by Menéndez y Pelayo, who saw in the protagonist D. Carlos a 
“ bellisimo ” character, “ prototipo de pasién generosa, delicada y pura 
...” (p. 476£). 

Along with the avowal that the book has been prepared “ primarily to 
meet the needs of American students” (p. vii), confessions by implica- 
tion at least, and a specific one on p. 331, have crept in indicating that it 
is expected that the volume will interest scholars also. Actually, little is 
lacking of what one looks for in critical editions. The conventional “ Life 
and Works” chapter is sacrificed for the sake of saving space. In the 
Introductions, the presentation of relevant facts is reduced to a minimum, 
controversial matters are discussed briefly and without dogmatic assertions 
when there is room for disagreement, and evaluations are sober and most 
frequently substantiated with quotations from the opinions of recognized 
erities. In each case the earliest known edition has furnished the base 
of the text; but, contrary to the usage in critical editions, modern orthog- 
raphy has been adopted except in numerous cases where the orthography 
of the original is believed to reflect characteristics of the language of the 
time. Variant readings from subsequent editions are neither printed at 
the bottom of the page nor tabulated at the end of the play; but the 
existence of variants deemed worthy of attention is signalized by brack- 
eting, the reasons therefor being set forth in corresponding notes, 
some of these unamplified. (The present writer feels that the use of 
brackets as a device for calling attention, through the notes, to obvious 
misprints in the originals is a slight nuisance and of doubtful value.) 
Finally, as in eritieal editions, the explanatory notes are numerous and 
packed with information. An enhanced value is given to many a note by 
the fact*that a supporting citation, in the case of antecedent or contempo- 
rary authors, is taken from editions which the author of the play in ques- 
tion could have seen. 

Imperfections in the execution of the editors’ plan are hard to find. 
Misprints? In the Introductions, only “ Aymonte”.for “ Ayamonte” 
(p. 8) has been noted. (Perhaps, also, one should insist on “w” for “oe” 
and “” for “Oe” in French words, as on p. 480.) In the texts, only 
in B: 580, for “galan” read “ galan”; 640, replace comma with period; 
2504, for “ Otavio” read “ Octavio”. Following the system adopted, the 
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mark of dieresis seems to be needed in Nh440, Nh885, Nh2064, B264, 
B271, B904 (and passim where this phrase occurs), and B2694, but should 
be removed in Nh2149 and, at least in the absence of an explanatory note, 
in Ns2755. The one case of faulty line indentation noted is B1987. 
(The punctuation being strictly constructional except in'a few cases where 
a comma seems to have been retained or introduced to obviate ambiguity 
or possible miscomprehension by the reader, the present writer would 
eliminate the commas in P182, P1698, B1478, and Ns2971.) In the Notes: 
on P1574, for “levantando” read “levantado”; on P1854, transfer 
“estrella” from the beginning of a quoted line to the end of the preced- 
ing line; on p. 277, twelfth line under Abbreviations, for “P” read “ P.” 

In the Bibliography for No hay mal, more specific information is 
needed regarding the third item listed. Why is the name of author 
omitted? Can there possibly be any confusion here between Alareén’s 
play and Antonio de Zamora’s imitation of it? Did this edition furnish 
the text of the Orga suelta (see infra)? In the Bibliography for No 
siempre lo peor es cierto (p. 479), in connection with the first item it 
could have been pointed out that Restori, in Saggi di bibliografia spagnuola, 
p. 30f (copied by Cotarelo in Boletin de la Academia Espaitola, XVIII, 
p. 240f), revealed the existence, in the Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples, 
of an imitation of this Primera parte bearing the same date but made up 
entirely of sueltas. This suelta edition of No siempre was probably 
printed long after 1652, even after the Octava parte by Vera Tassis, and 
hence would have been of no value to the present editors. In the fifth 
item of this same Bibliography, the word siempre should almost certainly 
be stricken out: this must be one of Breymann’s blunders, for this Orga 
suelta is not rare, there being one in the Minnesota University library, and 
the title is Nunca lo peor, ete. 

There remains a matter on which the present writer is inclined to take 
issue with the editors, and that is their propensity to accept more or less 
consecrated text “emendations” in preference sometimes to original 
readings which are defendable, sometimes to emendations which are or 
could be advanced by them. For, except in the case of the Burlador, who 
is or who has been better qualified to establish a text for their plays than 
they? For the Burlador, Sr. Castro has undoubtedly done all that can 
be done, until, if ever, new material is discovered, toward producing an 
acceptable text: the new editors have wisely elected to “follow his very 
closely ” (p. 331). For No hay mal, it is to some unknown person who 
aided, apparently, in putting out an Orga swelta in 1777 that the new 
editors defer most generously. It is unusual to find an occasion to rely 
heavily on an 18th century suelta. The Orga sueltas, which eventually 
reached a total of some three hundred and thirty if the firm’s numbering 
of them was never broken, constitute perhaps the most attractive series 
of comedia editions put on the market throughout the second half of the 
18th century and beginning of the 19th, but no investigation of the edi- 
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torship involved in their publication seems yet to have been attempted. 
In the present case, at least, since it is more than likely that the source of 
the text for the Orga firm was one of the two partes of 1653—for it is 
highly improbable that a manuscript was resorted to, though there re- 
mains the possibility that a Madrid suelta of 1736 (or 1746; but see.above) 
was utilized—, it is evident that a considerable amount of tolerably good 
emending was done, although we do not know by whom. But whoever 
Orga’s editor was, it seems as if conjectural readings worked out by the 
present editors, who in editing this play do not hesitate to reject some 
highly acceptable Hartzenbusch readings (notably, for v. 1832), might 
well take the place of some of the none too satisfactory ones of the 
Valencia suelta. In the ease of Peribdiiez and in that of No siempre, it 
is Hartzenbusch and Vera Tassis respectively whose “ emendations” are 
here so frequently given the weight of authority. Now, extensive as the 
editorial work of these last two was, it is nevertheless certain that they 
did not apply themselves, in connection with the two particular plays 
with which we are concerned, as unstintingly to their task as the present 
editors have done. With the Burlador and No hay mal eliminated at this 
point, the observations and queries which follow, plus a few involving 
other points, are therefore intended chiefly as a plea for breaking away 
from the overemphasized authority of Hartzenbusch and Vera Tassis. 

Peribafiez. 290: When Hartzenbusch inserted el mal, he was perhaps 
going on the assumption that the printer of M, seeing que: mal el mal in 
the copy before him, had become confused and had dropped el mal. But 
what can el mal mean here? In Lope’s original, the syllables now missing 
were perhaps supplied by another maldita uttered by the departing Peri- 
bafiez. 314: Hartzenbusch’s addition of a ella seems logical enough, but the 
verse still lacks a syllable unless read with a/ella. Why not retain the 
reading of MPB and punctuate: casa,/aunque es vuestra ..., and still keep 
[a ella}? It seems as if, in this initial position, aunque or some other word 
must have been in the printer’s copy. The unexpressed conclusion of Ca- 
silda’s thought could be: “ it is not worthy,” ete. 383: Since it is probable 
that pensamiento here means “love” (sic, among other definitions, in the 
vocabulary) or “ passion,” a note would be useful to put students on their 
guard against making the easy translation of “mad thought” or “ crazy 
idea.” 402: With estrib[a]n, a compromise could be made between the 
readings of MP and B respectively. The call for a plural subjunctive must 
have been felt by one printer (or copyist), for a singular indicative by the 
other. 475: Just as, for the sake of the “ abecé,” modern celosa is printed 
zelosa in v. 441, so horas should be printed oras here (and this noun put 
into the vocabulary). 495: Inasmuch as quantas se obliga mi amor, metri- 
eally correct, appears to have been set up by at least three printers from 
1613 to 1624, it seems as if the words just as they stand must have conveyed 
a clear meaning in those days. Perhaps, as an exclamation, they consti- 
tuted a common colloquial expression, even a snatch from a song, quantas 
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being for quantas vezes. In any case, a full stop after Di, the last 
word in a brief rapid-fire dialogue which precedes this line, seems called 
for. 831: The verse lacks a syllable: read la color? Cf. v. 1004. 859: 
Hartzenbusch’s emendation (if it was intentional on his part) seems un- 
necessary: with hicieron, Peribéiiez could be supposed to be referring to 
some celebration of recent occurrence in which persons from the class 
from which soldiers are to be recruited later to form a company rivalling 
Peribdfiez’ own had taken part. 1862 (note): It would seem to be equally 
permissible to read ca/e aqui. 2183: Taken parenthetically, the reading 
of MPB seems to offer no difficulty if lo que me es de importancia is in- 
terpreted as referring, not to the still unmentioned traza, ete., but to what 
the Comendador ought to be thinking about, namely the importance of the 
gathering in Toledo, ete. Like the Corregidor in El sombrero de tres 
picos when Gardufia tries to put in a word of counsel, the Comendador 
is annoyed for the moment by Leonardo’s implications. 2854-2857 (note) : 
Signs of “hasty writing on Lope’s part” are not so evident here. The 
first two lines seem to be nothing more than a pious expression by which 
the Comendador gives vent to his feeling of gratitude, for, as the next 
two lines state, death is delaying long enough to enable him to beg his 
vassal’s pardon. Noble traits in the Comendador’s character are admitted 
in the editors’ Introduction. 

No siempre lo peor es cierto. 36: A note on this line could eall at- 
tention, not only to the technical meaning of relacién here, but also to 
Calderén’s habit of burlesquing certain elements of the art of the comedia. 
49 and 52 (notes): Why so? 430: Might not los be a better emendation 
of lo than las? The printer’s (or writer’s, or copyist’s) error of lo for 
los before initial s is common. Besides, while busco fits in very well when 
applied to penas and ansias in Don Carlos’ plans, siento better expresses 
his attitude toward agravios and sentimientos only, the recelos being no 
longer in mind. 643: One or more bona fide examples of no os (with 
synalepha) at the end of a verse are needed to back up even Vera Tassis’ 
emendation of no nos here. Is it not possible that Calderén wrote 
simply nos (reflexive)? The no can hardly be said to be necessary to 
make a complete negation with nada in the next line, but a feeling that it 
was needed may have caused some copyist or the printer of P to slip it in 
more or less unconsciously. 689: Isn’t the loose de que of P, to which 
Vera Tassis does not seem to have objected, fairly common and hence as 
good as Hartzenbusch’s muy? 691: For [da] one might print dé as the 
equivalent of the dad of P. 705: Without the aid of a note the American 
student will not readily perceive that the antecedent of la is labor 
(= needlework, etc.) and that tocar has the meaning of “ be a good hand 
at.” 723: Some interpretation of the al vivo of P might possibly be 
worked out if sino in the next line were read as si no (== “ and perhaps 
even”). Also, why not a comma after perfeccién (v. 721), then tanto 
que, asin P? 733-734: Here again, the Vera Tassis “ emendations ” seem 
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unnecessary. Certainly, este gusto es mio (here, siendo este gusto mio) 
is not incorrect; and it is admitted in the note that a él no le embarazard 
presents no major problem. 820: The present writer would be tempted 
to accept Hartzenbusch’s reading which makes a complete break here at 
the change of scene and change from redondillas to romance. After all, 
why should Don Diego enter with an En efeto? Perhaps in the manu- 
seript which was in the hands of the printer of P these two words were 
assigned to Dofia Beatriz and the careless manner in which stage direc- 
tions were commonly scribbled in margins was responsible for the 
printer’s overlooking this name and assigning the two words to Don Diego. 
892: Vera Tassis was probably right in rejecting desdén, but it seems as 
if some word more intimately related to the language of seafarers must 
have been used here by Calderén. 900: Why couldn’t el (as in P) idolo 
de su fee be in apposition with tumba? The al of V may be a misprint. 
1632: All editions consulted show les here, but what is its antecedent? 
The sense seems to require las, whose antecedent would be éstas, whose 
antecedent is ruinas. 1678: The subjunctive haga, as in P, seems normal 
here: hago in V may be a misprint. 1711: Strike out note on this verse: 
it makes the verse too long. 1724: Rather than make two syllables out 
of the third person preterite ending -i6, it might have been better to insert 
a [le]. 1742: It is more probable that eScuparte in P is a misprint for 
escusarte. 1802: Vera Tassis’ emendation le for te, if it is one and not 
merely the result of a printer’s wilful or unwilful change, does not seem 
necessary. In spite of vv. 1773-1774, no stage direction indicates that Don 
Diego has not been present at the dialogue between Ginés and Inés: hence, 
beginning with v. 1800 Inés may well be speaking directly to Don Diego. 
1820: Vera Tassis’ substitution of cojeando for the cogiendo of P, while 
an easy guess, gives a reading far from satisfying, because, apparently, 
it makes mi fortuna (vocative) a term of endearment, of which no other 
examples seem to be at hand (nor is its use as such vouched for by the 
definitions in the vocabulary). May not coger su fortuna have some 
such meaning as “get along as best one can”? 2005: The reading of P 
could perhaps be accepted if, again, sino were read as si no. 2036: 
Rather than use Vera Tassis’ somewhat incongruous ahora here, it might 
have been better to insert a [se], notwithstanding the authority of Cuervo 
for the intransitive verb. 2100 (note): Between envid/a and envi/é a 
it is rather rash to be dogmatic, particularly since enviar is so frequently 
trisyllabie. 2465: The source of and the reason for [En] are not 
stated in the notes. 2503: It seems as if the solo (ie., sélo) of P could 
serve here equally as well as Hartzenbusch’s solos. 2939: If the este 
dia of P (for este, ef. v. 2943) be construed with what follows rather 
than with what precedes, Vera Tassis’ silly todo el suceso can be dispensed 
with. 3008-3009: The reading of P seems to have shocked Vera Tassis 
because of the excessive use of syneresis and synalepha in the first of 
these two verses; but the meter and the sense, and probably also the 
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grammar, will pass muster. 3059: Although all editions seem to give 
sus here, the present writer would be tempted to emend to [tus]: the 
code of honor required that one obtain satisfaction in the matter of one’s 
own agravios, not someone else’s. 

As possible improvements that could be made in the Vocabulary, very 
little will be ventured here. For arresgado, ete., read arresgar, ete. (cf. 
Nh2028) ; for copiar, the additional definition of “pour out, ete., abun- 
dantly ” might be hazarded (cf. B1471); to the definitions of deber add 
“be responsible for” (cf. Ns2413); for palacio, “ palace” as a trans- 
lation conveys a notion of something frequently too sumptuous: at times 
the Italian palazzo, at others the French chateau are closer equivalents of 
the Spanish palacio; with the simple noun translations of pensién a 
qualifying adjective is sometimes needed: “ offsetting inconvenience” will 
very frequently be found to be a satisfactory equivalent of the Spanish 
word. 


H. C. Heaton 
New York University 
Novelistas contempordneos de América. By Arturo Torres-Rioseco. 
Santiago de Chile, Editorial Nascimento, 1939: 423 pages. 


One of the most discouraging experiences for the student of modern 
Spanish American literature is to attempt to find meaty and discriminat- 
ing criticism of the multitude of novels written in Spanish America dur- 
ing this century. He is aware that much excellent and important fiction 
has appeared, but if he goes for orientation to reviews or to the few 
critical studies available, he finds more often than not a great deal of 
flowery verbiage involving either uncritical praise or violent diatribe. 

When Dr. Torres-Rioseco published in 1939 his brief manual, La 
novela en la América Hispana, Hispanists greeted it with relief;* here 
was a thorough and, on the whole, objective study which pioneered in a 
neglected field. It marshalled facts, created categories, and carefully 
traced backgrounds. In the preface to his manual, the author promised 
a complementary volume which would deal with the major figures of the 
modern Spanish American novel. 

That eagerly-awaited volume is now available to American students. 
Although it bears the date 1939, it was not distributed in this country 
until late in 1940. It consists of a series of lengthy essays concerning 
twelve outstanding Spanish American novelists: Mariano Azuela, José 
Eustasio Rivera, Rémulo Gallegos, Ricardo Giiiraldes, and Benito Lynch, 
treated under the heading “La Novela de la Tierra”; Eduardo Barrios, 
Manuel Gdlvez, and Joaquin Edwards Bello: “La Novela de la Ciudad”; 
Carlos Reyles, Manuel Diaz Rodriguez, Pedro Prado, and Rafael Arévalo 


1 See the review by John E. Englekirk, Hispanic Review, 1940, VII, 357- 


364, 
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Martinez: “La Novela del Modernismo.” Over half of the studies had 
been published first in various Spanish American journals and are re- 
printed in this volume without essential change.” 

The immense value of these chapters cannot be overestimated. Against 
the background of La novela en la América Hispana they offer a full 
and discerning panorama of one of the most important literary forms in 
Spanish America; the dozen figures discussed are of unquestionable sig- 
nificance. National prejudices and personal quarrels are absent. Vigor- 
ous judgment, based on careful analysis and specific and abundant illus- 
trations, takes the place of hollow generalizations. The typical pattern 
of each chapter includes a brief outline of the life and personality of the 
novelist and a consideration of his principal novels, with extensive plot 
resumés, analyses of characters, discussion of descriptive technique, as 
well as some comment on the relationship of the novels to literary influ- 
ences and to the social or cultural scene in Hispanic America. 

One of the salient merits of the volume is that the author has not 
avoided his duty as a judge of values. Scholarship in this country is 
too often timid, restricting itself to enumeration of facts, important or 
not. Sr. Torres-Rioseco does not hesitate to make clear evaluations, 
based usually on sifted and weighed evidence: “El eritico muchas veces 
se equivoca; mas yo creo que es su deber establecer categorias y sefalar 
valores” (p. 267). In nearly all cases his criteria are found in esthetic 
considerations which he has set forth in widely separated pages. Briefly 
his concept of the good novel may be summarized as follows: (1) The 
modern novel must not be judged on its lack or abundance of action but 
on its development of interesting and convincing characters (pp. 129- 
30); (2) Good characters are those which have an existence of their own 
and are not mere caricatures used as illustrations of the author’s ideas 
(pp. 263-64); (3) The outcome of a novel must have a certain measure 
of poetic justice which gives harmony to the work; it cannot be justified 
on the simple grounds of verisimilitude (p. 347); (4) A good novel can- 
not be a mere documentary record of life; it must be heightened by crea- 
tive imagination (pp. 261-62; 348); (5) A novel which introduces socio- 
logical discussion not intimately woven into the presentation of character 
fails in its purpose (p. 285 and passim). None of these criteria are espe- 
cially original, but they form a solid basis for independent critical judg- 


2 The studies which had previously appeared are: Azuela: Revista Cu- 
bana, 1938, XI, 44-72; Atenea, 1939, LVI, 186-219; Gallegos: Atenea, 1939, 
LVII, 81-112; Rivera: Revista Cubana, 1936, VI, 34-76; Universidad de 
Antioquia No. 13, pp. 40-74; Atenea, 1939, LVI, 390-435; GAlvez: Nosotros 
(Ser. 2), 1938, VIII, 411-26; Reyles: Revista Iberoamericana, 1939, I, 47-72; 
339-52; Prado: Homenaje de la Univ. de Chile a su ex-Rector, Don Domingo 
Amunategui Solar en el 75° aniversario de su nacimiento. Santiago: Imprenta 
Universitaria, 1935. Tomo I; Arévalo Martinez: Revista Cubana, 1937, IX, 
69-80. 
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ment, divorced from personalities, national pride, and approval or dis- 
approval of a novelist’s social theories. Too often has Spanish American 
“ criticism ” rested on these latter factors. 

One may, of course, disagree with Dr. Torres-Rioseco’s idea of good 
fiction but, in any case, his ideas are reasoned and far from specious. 
Some may not agree, for example, that “. . . una novela debe corregir la 
injusticia de la vida ya que la obra literaria es una creacién consciente, 
razonada, un mundo en si, con leyes que deben aspirar a una perfeccién 
ideal” (p. 347). Likewise this reviewer is skeptical when the critic, in 
connection with the character of James Gray in El inglés de los giiesos, 
revives the somewhat weatherbeaten fantasy that a fictional character 
“escapes ” from the author’s control: “ Llega un momento en toda obra 
en que los caracteres empiezan a vivir vida propia independiente de los 
deseos y de la voluntad del novelista” (p. 181). 

The author’s habit of quoting frequently from the novels in order to 
illustrate his points is a virtuous one which merits especial gratitude 
from those whose recollection of the novel in question may be dim. On 
oceasion, however, the virtue becomes an annoying blemish; when a quoted 
passage extends for six pages (pp. 114 ff.), we wonder if we are dealing 
with a critical volume or an anthology. 

The biographical notes are in most cases admirable: brief, vigorously 
sketched, and occasionally enlivened by details drawn from personal ac- 
quaintanceship with the novelists. This is especially true in the case of 
Azuela, Lynch, Edwards Bello, Reyles, and Prado. The biography and 
personality of Diaz Rodriguez and Giiiraldes are touched upon with 
unsatisfying lightness; as Dr. Torres-Rioseco points out, biographical in- 
formation about many of the major literary figures of Latin America is 
hard to come by. 

From a scholarly point of view, one disappointing aspect of this vol- 
ume is the bibliography. After each chapter there is appended a list of 
the novelist’s works and the translations of them. Unfortunately there 
is little uniformity in these entries. In a few cases the publisher and 
paging is given, but in the majority that information is lacking. In some 
instances the various editions of a well-known title are noted; in others, 
however, the data is absent or incomplete. While it is true that relatively 
little critical work of value has been done on the novelists treated, it 
would have been exceedingly helpful if a brief and selective list of refer- 
ences about each novelist and the Spanish American novel in general had 
been included. This lack is partially met by a few footnote references 
to critical writings. 

Another detail lessens the value of the bibliography and, to a certain 
extent, the essays themselves: apparently most of the chapters were fin- 
ished some years ago and were not brought up to date for this volume. 
The result in the ease of living authors is that a number of significant 
novels published in the last five years are not entered in the bibliography 
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nor considered in the discussion. Azuela’s Camarada Pantoja (1937); 
San Gabriel de Valdivias (1938); Regina Landa (1939); and Avanzada 
(1940) are not included. In the ease of Arévalo Martinez, two recent 
novels, El mundo de los Maharachias (1938) and Viaje a Ipanda (1939), 
find no place, although their social implications may change radically 
Dr. Torres’ interpretation of the Guatemalan novelist as a neurotic, re- 
mote figure. While La oficina de paz en Orolandia is noted in the bibliog- 
raphy, no comment of this significant book is offered nor is any reference 
made to Arévalo Martinez’ very sane historical work.® 

Gallegos’ Pobre Negro (1937), Galvez’ Cautiverio (1935), Hombres 
en soledad (1938), and Vida de Hipdlito Yrigoyen (1939) are not in- 
cluded and no notice is taken of the death of Reyles in 1938. While the 
difficulty of publishing a volume abroad and of keeping abreast of the 
work of living authors is obvious, one cannot but regret these omissions. 
We also note with dissatisfaction that the Spanish American custom of 
neglecting a good index has been followed in this book. 

But these minor defects do not detract from the essential value of the 
studies. Sturdy, gracefully written, thorough and substantial, they are 
a landmark on the uncertain road of Spanish American literary studies 
and a gratefully-received boon to student and teacher of that relatively 
unexplored field. 


Joun T. Rew 
Duke University 


Linguistic Study of the Cartulario de San Vicente de Oviedo. By 
Augustus Campbell Jennings. S. F. Vanni, New York City, 1940: 
xvii + 326 pages. 


This work, a Ph.D. dissertation done under the guidance of several 
professors of the department of Romance languages at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a study of the phonology, morphology, syntax and vocabulary 
(ineluding geographic and personal names as well as semantic changes) 
of the first sixty-two documents of the Cartulario de San Vicente de Oviedo, 
edited by Luciano Serrano, Madrid, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 1929. 
It derives its inspiration from Menéndez Pidal’s treatment, in the Origenes 
del espaol, of the notarial Latin of the Astur-Leonese kingdom. The 
notarial Latin documents studied by Dr. Jennings come from a small 
district around Oviedo. They are especially valuable because they are 
original, and, with but one exception, are definitely dated as to year. They 
eover a period of one hundred and eighty-two years (A.D. 887 to 1069), 
all but three falling in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Dr. Jennings makes many comparisons between his findings and those 
of Mario A. Pei (see Pei’s The Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in 
Northern France, New York, 1932), and shows how similar the two sets 


3 See the Handbook of Latin American Studies for 1937. 
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of documents are linguistically. As a matter of fact, the most common 
phonological, morphological and syntactical phenomena found in Jen- 
nings’ documents are also of most frequent occurrence in other Vulgar 
Latin texts in France belonging to the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. 
The instances in which Jennings’ documents differ linguistically from 
Pei’s are characteristic of Old Spanish as contrasted with Old French 
(e.g., loss of final ¢ in verb forms; pro ad in function of Spanish para; 
absence of two-case system; constant use of patronymics in -z; ete.). 
Among the other linguistic items of special interest yielded by Jennings’ 
documents are the following: tonic a-+-i > ei or e; a trend toward sim- 
plification of the Latin declension system; the prepositions ex and ab 
almost entirely replaced by de; ad in the personal accusative construction 
(very little evidence of this). Surprising are the preservation of the 
imperfect subjunctive (only two examples of its replacement by the plu- 
perfect subjunctive); the infrequency of the pronoun iste; the absence 
of diphthongization of tonic short e and o. 

Dr. Jennings’ work seems unnecessarily long. The author himself 
apparently realized that some material could have been left out. On 
page ix, referring to his study of case forms of nouns and adjectives, 
he says: “ The tables are not of great significance, because certain stereo- 
typed expressions run up the percentage of classical endings to such an 
extent as to give a false impression concerning the vitality of such end- 
ings. Especially is this true of genitives in -i and -is. In our treatment 
of the syntax of cases we have tried to show in what instances the tables 
are untrustworthy.” On page 139, he writes: “The proportional sta- 
tistics would not show as high a percentage of -us, if it were not for the 
fact that the nouns in -us are by an overwhelming majority signatures.” 
Again, on the same page, we find: “ The percentage proportions for the 
first group, however, again give an erroneous idea of the strength and 
hardihood of the nominative in -us, because most of the examples are sig- 
natures.” Dr. Jennings at least might have indicated the percentage of 
his examples which represented signatures. As it is, his percentages have 
little meaning, and his statement, on page 143, that “The signs of a 
one-case declension are no longer sporadic, but common” is robbed of a 
great deal of its significance. On page 150, the author writes: “ Again, 
as in the case of the genitive, our statistics are very unreliable due to the 
many formularies which contain datives with the classical endings.” On 
page 156, he says: “It will appear evident from the examples given in 
the diseussion of the individual prepositions that the separate entries in 
the tables for verbs and prepositions would have been unnecessary, had 
we known the facts before collecting the statistical material.” It is diffi- 
cult to see why he could not anticipate the facts before gathering the 
statistics. 

There is reason to question some of the author’s statements and con- 
clusions. Moreover, alternative explanations might have been supplied 
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with regard to certain phenomena. Dr. Jennings finds some examples of 
tonic a-+-i > ai, ay, ei, ey, or e, and on other occasions finds no change 
at all. He therefore concludes that the evolution of ai to e “is in a 
fluctuating state” (p. 21). The forms in which no change takes place 
may be learned; in the forms showing the change of a +-i to ei, ete., the 
seribe may have been writing what he heard and used in everyday speech. 
Dr. Jennings might have said that in those words in which short and 
long e “became” i (pp. 21-22), the change was merely orthographic and 
not phonological. Revoravit from roborare (p. 37) the author ascribes 
to the influence of the prefix re-. Of course, it may also be explained 
as an example of dissimilation of vowels (Cf. Spanish redondo < ro- 
tundum). Jennings adopts Pei’s explanation of “the fluctuation of the 
sound of either p or b before t” in obtatis for optatis and optolit for 
obtulit to explain his own forms scribture and scribturam (p. 63). May 
not the b in Jennings’ forms be due to the influence of scribo, scribere? 
Moreover, even in Classical Latin, b before t was merely graphie for p 
(see Kent, Sounds of Latin, Baltimore, 1940). Jennings, in treating of 
Latin ph (p. 64), assumes the following development: ph > f > v > b. 
He says: “ Let us add that in setting down these different steps we are 
bearing in mind that b and wv were still two distinct sounds, as we have 
tried to show in the discussion of the two letters (p. 50).” But, on page 
50, he shows that b and v when intervocalic were interchangeable though 
they were not in other positions. And the only examples offered in 
support of “wv before b” are forms of Stephanus, where the sound in 
question is intervocalic. His suggestion that v may have come before 
b, even though the forms of Stephanus he finds all show v and none b, 
is questionable. In treating of the changes suffered by n before another 
consonant, Jennings lists irrumpendum as his example of n-+-r>r (p. 
72). This word should have been omitted in his study, for it is a normal 
Classical Latin word. The author says that the consonant m is doubled 
five times (p. 80), but on page 79 he shows that it was doubled nine times. 
In his section on Haplography (p. 85) we find examples such as aprendere, 
corte, preso, and presit, which show nothing more than the fall of inter- 
vocalic h and contraction of the two vowels. Moreover, forms like prendo 
for prehendo, and cors for cohers, are Classical Latin. Only two ex- 
amples of the fifteen listed show haplography or haplology: derunt for 
dederunt, and demus for dedimus. Spanish amabilisimo does not rep- 
resent *amablisimo with anaptyxis (p. 86), but comes straight from 
Classical Latin amabilissimus, superlative of amabilis. The single oc- 
curence ipsus for ipse Jennings explains on the basis of analogy (p. 108). 
It is possible that the -us ending is due to assimilation to the ending of 
idus, which immediately follows it in the quotation. On page 169, in the 
section on Prepositions, we find: “Pro ad before an infinitive equals 
Spanish para in two examples: -pro ad inplere que legis et veritas ordi- 
nasse, and -pro adinplere (sic) eius memoria.” But on page 189, in the 
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section on Verbs, we read: “ The infinitive with pro ad to express pur- 
pose appears possibly once.” The example given is the first one listed 
for pro ad= para. The heading “ Active, Passive, and Deponent Voices ” 
(p. 177) should read “ Active and Passive Voices, and Deponent Verbs.” 
On page 189, Jennings speaks of the use of esse and the present participle 
“as a sort of present progressive tense.” It is quite likely that the pres- 
ent participle merely functions as a noun in his examples. Cf. Classical 
Latin habitantes ‘ inhabitants’ (see Harpers’ Latin Dictionary) and Span- 
ish amante, cantante, etc. 

There are some typographical errors of no consequence and some that 
are misleading. On page 312, in speaking of ille, the author refers to a 
citation on page 318. The citation in question, however, is found on page 
133. There is no general heading “Phonology” on page 19, though 
there are headings for Morphology, Syntax, and Vocabulary. The index 
has twenty-one incorrect or incomplete page references. Long O (mis- 
print for U) is listed below short U (p. 315). The item “ M, final, lost 
or retained 69-70” is repeated two lines below on the same page (p. 
316). The author might have made use of some cross-references in his 
index. In giving his statistics concerning the morphology of the sec- 
ond declension singular (p. 324) Jennings has “ Acc. mase. (prep.) -us” 
and “ Ace. mase. (prep.) -i” separated from his other references to the 
“ Ace. mase. (prep.) -um” and “ Ace. mase. (prep.) -o” by three refer- 
ences to the “ Ace. neu. (verb) and (prep.).” 


Norman P. Sacks 
University of Hawaii 





Agustin de Rojas’ El Natural Desdichado. Edited by James White 
Crowell. Instituto de las Espafias, New York, 1939: lxxi-+ 201 pages. 


Aesthetically considered, this play merits the oblivion which has form- 
erly been its lot. Nevertheless scholars should be grateful to Mr. Crowell 
for making it available. Agustin de Rojas is one of the most interesting 
personages of the Golden Age, and anything new pertaining to him is 
welcome. We now know that the gifted loista lacked talent as a writer of 
comedias. The play is chiefly interesting for its picaresque episodes. Its 
copious use of germania and Italian dialect, while it may rejoice the lexi- 
cographer, must have made it difficult for even a contemporary audience. 

Mr. Crowell has given us the fullest biography of his author ever 
written. He exploits no new documentary evidence, but seems thorough 
and complete in his synthesis of available facts. 

The play is edited from the autograph copy preserved in the Biblioteca 
Nacional. The editor dates it previous to 1603, when Rojas ended his 
theatrical career. In this connection one would have welcomed a discussion 
of the metrical scheme, which consists of redondillas, quintillas, verso de 
romance, versos sueltos, and an occasional sonnet. As regards the romance 
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passages, the scheme seems to conform closely to Lope’s practice for the 
years 1599-1603, as indicated by Morley and Bruerton. One regrets that 
our editor has not facilitated the reader’s task by indenting the first line 
of each strophe. 

This play contains an interesting variant of the “awakened sleeper” 
motive, used also by Rojas in El viage entretenido. In each case the 
sleeper is a proletarian as in the versions found in the Netherlands where 
Rojas may have picked it up. Mr. Crowell, following Dale, regards this 
play as a possible source for La vida es suefio. This seems unlikely, for 
the play has never before been published and was probably seldom staged. 
In Calderén’s boyhood it must have been long forgotten. In dealing with 
a variant of a widely disseminated folk-tale it is safer to speak of an 
analogue rather than a source. But it is interesting to note that in both 
the play and the novel the moral is pointed that life is a dream. If 
Calderén owed anything to Rojas, the novel rather than the play remains 
the more likely source, but that too is doubtful. Mr. Crowell makes no 
reference to Farinelli, who is the supreme authority on the sources of La 
vida es suenio. 

The book has only a few misprints and careless slips. There is an 
erroneous spacing in the third line of verse on page xxii. In line 2459 
the accent in varias should be removed, as it destroys the rime with 
luminarias, also the seansion of the line. It is far-fetched to say that the 
Picteo of 1. 2577 is an ancient Pict of Scotland. He is rather a native of 
Poitou, France. 


G. T. NortHup 
La Jolla, California 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Essays on Maimonides. An Octocentennial Volume. Edited by Salo 
Wittmayer Baron. Columbia University Press, New York, 1941: 
vii + 316 pages. 


Moses Maimonides, born in Cordova, “then the intellectual capital of 
Europe,” + was not only one of “the intellectual monarchs of the Middle 
Ages,” ? but also “one of the most powerful and most influential intel- 
lects that the world has known.”* The present book on Maimonides is 
of the highest importance for the understanding of Medieval Spain. It 
contains an Introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler and essays on the 
various aspects of the work of Maimonides by Richard McKeon, Richard 
Gottheil, Salo W. Baron, Etienne Gilson, Leo Strauss, Joshua Finkel, and 
Max Meyerhof.* 


O. H. G. 


Historia de los amores de Baydd y Riydd: una ‘ chantefable’ oriental en 
estilo persa. Versién espafiola de A. R. Nykl. The Hispanic Society 
of America, New York, 1941: x -+50--liv p&gs., con diez facsimiles. 


El manuscrito original, perteneciente a la Biblioteca Vaticana, es 
reproducido a continuacién de la versién espafiola. Se ignora el nombre 
del autor, también su fecha de composicién, que el Dr. Nykl supone a 
principios del siglo XIII. En esta historia de amor, no exenta de inge- 
nuidad y encanto, alternan la prosa y el verso. De particular interés para 
los romanistas las semejanzas que tiene con la bien conocida ‘ chantefable’ 
de Aucassin et Nicolette, de principios también del siglo XIII, y el tipo 
de la vieja celestinesea que relata los amores. 

Avisame el traductor que en la pagina 8, entre las lineas 19 y 20, 
se han omitido involuntariamente al hacerse la impresién las dos 
siguientes: “jQuién pudiera consolarse en el amor con el olvido! / 
Cuando trato de hacerlo yo, se me enferma el corazén.” Y que en la 
pagina 15, linea 22, debiera decir dijole, en lugar de dijo Riyéd. 

M. R.-N. 

1 Richard Gottheil, p. 9. 

2 Nicholas Murray Butler, p. 1. 

3 Idem, ibid. 

* Hispanists will recall the following articles by J. P. W. Crawford: ‘‘ The 
Vision delectable of Alfonso de la Torre and Maimonides’s Guide of the Per- 
plexed,’’ PMLA, 1913, XXVIII, 188-212; ‘‘The Seven Liberal Arts in the 
Vision Delectable of Alfonso de la Torre,’’ RR, 1913, IV, 58-75; ‘‘The Seven 
Liberal Arts in Lope de Vega’s Arcadia,’’ MLN, 1915, XXX, 13-14. 
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